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B r T H B 

E D I T O R, 

THE following letter was lateljr received 
from an Englilh gentleman, Vho now 
refides, and has the greateft part of hk life re^ 
fidcd in Fraiiee, . . . : 

The perfon to w:hom it was wrote, prefum*- 
ing that all national power, and the happine6 
of individuals, are merely relative, and beft 
known by comparifon, he lias, without any 
motive of private intereft, given it to the pub- 
lick, as he will do fome oth^r letters, which 
Ihortly he expeds to receive on the fame fub- 
)ea. : 
Every candid, impartial man will then judge^ 
if there is any rqfemblance of the healthy florid, 
portrait, that was given the laft winter of the 
French monarchy, by a timorous, defponding 
party in this country under the title of thb 
?RfiS¥NT STATE OF THE NATION, 

That 



( iv ) 

That work was fo well calculated for the me^ 
Miiimof FfiR^ lte ftntiments initwm £i 
voluptuoufl^ devoured by the people of that 
country-y that it in fome degree alleviated theiif 
i^n^ misfortunes, to find from that trork blir 
own nation was involved in ftill greater diftref- 
fes than what thay themfehresfo bitterly tafted. 

The mifreprefentations in that performance, 
which relate ^to our own hatioiial aiFaii's, has 
been fo fully and fo circumftantially confuted 
by the fpirited, ingenious writer of the obser- 
TATSOK9 on khat woric, as kaves notkillg move 
15 te ikid on that part of the fubjeA : and th^ 
Mlawing Idtfeer may perhaps tend to (hew^ thac 
the author of the state of thb natioi^ 
-^toflbetved as many cnbmons opinions of the af-^ 
^rirs «dF the French "govcilftmenti as be did <]f 
ilate of his own country, 
if in £i^land» from the contention of par- 
^C8^ ntkl the common courfe of human affairs^ 
ivfe do not ei%|oy perfe^El hap^efef let us at les^ 
-Hi^e adue knkcf our own national d%mtyy 
- ' and importance, and the fuperior advantages wCf 
.enjoy ovei: iMr rivals, the French^ or perhaps 
fehy oth&t niftion the fun ever yet rok upon« 



A 

CANDID ENQUIRY, &c. 
LETTER I. 

Cbantelou inTokratney Dec. ^7^9' 

, My Lord, 

SENSIBLE of the honour which 
your Lordihip's approbation of my 
fentimcnts docs me, and defirous of 
fliewing the high value I put upon your 
efteem apd friendfliip,! (hall no longer de- 
lay complying with the repeated requeft in 
your Lordfhip^s late letters, to fend you ia 
writing the fubftance of thofe frequent 
iconverfations we had, during your refi- 
dence in this country, relative to the pre- 
fent declining ftate of the French nation. 

B Your 
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Your Lordfhip is pleafed to tell me, 
that my arguments firft gave you con- 
viftion of the miftake you had long been 
in, of entertaining too high notions of 
the prelent power and greatnefs of the 
French nation ; and now defire me to 
franfmit to you in writing thofe argu- 
ments, to convince fome of your friends' 
of birth and high rank in England, who 
are alfo prepoflfefled with the fame too fa-r 
vourable, but ill-grounded opinion of thq 
power of France. 

But though a compliance with your 
Lordfhip's requeft will afford no finall 
plcafure to myfelf; and though I have re- 
fided in this country the greatefl part of 
.my life, and been in the occafion to fee 
the interior ftate of the government of 
France, its operations and effefts, at no 
great diftance, yet I fear your Lordfhip 
has defired of me a tafk, almoft incom- 
patible with thofe few hours which my 
health, will permit me to devote to fo great 
an undertaking/ 

A de-r 
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A declining ftate of healthy now mortf 
khan twenty years ago, was, as your Lord- 
fhip may remember, my firft: inducement 
to refide in this country; when from fick-^ 
ftcfs, and a want of relllh for the pleafures 
and gaieties of the world, I refoived t6 
divert my hours by more rational and be- 
neficial amufements, and to gratify niy 
curiofity by acquiring a clearer concep- 
tion arid knowledge of men and things ; 
and in the purfuit of which nothing has 
afforded me greater pleafure and inftruc- 
tion, than an enquiry into the caufes that 
have mofl apparently contributed to the 
incrcafe and progrefs of national flrength 
and power ; and alfo to the decline of 
thofc flates and kingdoms, which, for a 
time, had dazzled and awed the world with 
their fplehdor and greatnefs^ and then as 
rapidly funk again into that obfcurity and 
unimportance^ from which originally they 
arofe. 

In penifing hiflory, my Lord, I havi 
found it to be little elfe than a recapitula- 
B a ti«n 
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tion of the perpetually fluftuatirig ftatfc ot 
national power and grcatnefs and that all 
ftatcs and kingdoms have arofe, and again 
declined, from almoft fimilar caufes. 

The glory and magnificence of tht 
Greek and Roman empires, and of many 
other antient nations, which now lie bu- 
ried in oblivion, we fliall have no need to 
mention, as we fliall find in fome of our 
neighbouring ftates, wherein we are much 
more interefted, fufiicicnt to gratify our 
euriofity on this fubjeft. The rapid de- 
cline of the Spanifli and French monar- 
chies, which have, in the two laft centuries, 
afted the moft diftinguiflied parts in the 
affairs of Europe, are more immediate 
objeits of our attention ; and to the latter 
of thefe nations I fliall, according to your 
Lordfliip*s defire, confine my thoughts in 
this, and the future letters, I fliall have 
the honour of tranfmitting to you. 

After the dread of univerfal empire, 
caufed by Charles the Fifth of Spain, and 
the profufe, extravagant conduft of his 

fon. 
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fon, Philip the Second, the balance of 
power in Europe feemed to be fo equally 
poized, as to remove any danger or fear of 
fuch univerfal conquefts, as had in former 
ages rendered fo many nations flaves to 
the power and vanity of one prince. 

Louis the Fourteenth of France was 
tlie laft fovereign in Europe, who alarmed 
the other princes in it with the danger of 
univerfal monarchy. Born at a time when 
all the neighbouring courts were funk into 
a ftj^te . of fupinenefs and inaftivity, fa- 
vourable to the projefts of a young amr 
bitious monarch, he did not fail to take 
thje advantage of it, and indulge the fond- 
nefs he received from nature, of difplay- 
ing his power, and afting the tyrant. 

His ambition was indeed well fupported 
by the abilities of his minifters, and the 
talents of his generals but after makings 
for more than half a century, fuch efforts 
in war, and fuch profufe expences in 
peace, as none of his predeceflbrs had ever 
attempted, he loft, in the decline of life, 

that 



tRat brilliant reputation of a great foVrf* 
reign, with which, in the meridian of hii 
reign, he had impofed upon and over-awed 
all Europe; and he defcerided to his graven 
not with the charafter of a great or wife 
princej but of the beft aSiOr of majeft/ 
that ever fat upon a throne. 

The wife admin?fl:rations of Richlieii 
and Mazarine, the decline of the power 
of Spain, and many other caufes, conlpired 
together to give him a power and fupe^ 
riority, with which he long infulted all his 
neighbours. 

By nature turbulent, haughty, and in*- 
folent, he at laft became as odious to all 
Europe, as he ought to h^ve been detef* 
tabic to, his own people, for the wanton, 
profufe manner in which he trifled away 
their blood arid their treafure. 

But from the fplendor of his courts 
the magnificence of his buildirigs, the en* 
couragement of arts, and by all the exterior 
pomp^nd appearance of glory and fuperiof 
greatnefs, the people, / through their na^ 
tional vanity, were fo intoxicated, and the 

delufion 
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jdelufion amongft them was fo general* 
till the laft years of his reign, that, everi 
amongft the fobcr thinking men, very few 
of them, I believe, favv half the fatal con* 
fequences that would, in time, attend 4 
reign of more than fifty years of the moft 
abfurd profufion, and ridiculous fplcndor, 
that the weftern nations had ever been 
witnefs to, 

Louis the Fourteenth of France, like 
Philip the Second of Spain, left his fuccef. 
for a ruined nation. He kft him, what 
was worfe, his example and his principles 
of government, founded in ambition, in 
pride, in oftentation, and all the ridiculous 
Ihew ,and pageantry of ftate. 

The regent of France, during the mi- 
nority of the prefent king, by nature 
giddy, bold, and intrepid, ignorant of the 
diftreflcs to which the nation, by the ex- 
penfive war for the Spanilh fucceffion, 
was reduced, and hurried on by ambition 
to aft the part of a fovereigri, attempted, 
^ few years after the tranquility of Eu- 
rope was fettled by the peace of Utrecht, 

tp 



to tear that crown from the brows of a 
prince of Bourbon, fettled on the throne 
of Spain, which Louis the Fourteenth had 
exhaufted the very vitals of his country 
to place there. The regent ftill did worfe. 
Uninformed of, and a ftranger to the wife 
principles of a modern ftatefman, he gave 
puhlic credit many fatal wounds, which ftill 
are bleeding ; and wantonly committed as 
many miftakes • and frolicks with the 
finances of the nation, and the private 
fortunes of the people, as could well be 
preffed into fo fliort an adminiftrationj 
for he expired, according to the anecdotes 
1 have heard, in a rapture pf pleafure, in 
the arms of his miftrefs, in the year one 
thoufand feven hundred and twenty-two. 

The conduft of the regent, during the 
memorable tranfaftions of the Miffifippi 
fcheme, will ever remain a monument of 
his folly, injuftice, and ambition. The 
wounds he then gave to the credit of 
France, were bitterly felt during the late 
wan They are ftill felt, and will con* 

tinw 
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tbttc to be toi whiift alt the'vicd^ 6f the 
prcfent form of government ccmtinue to 
fubfift in the hatioh* 

' The pf efent monarch of France, tho' 
Untainted with the rairi ambitio/i of a- 
liero and a conquerof , hath^ by the feftlefs 
temper and haughty difpofition of his mi- 
niftefs, been inrolved, fince his accieflion, 
Ih two fuch expensive wars as hath en- 
tirely efFufcd the fmall fhare of ftrength 
«id vigour, which the nation had recruited 
by the long peace that preceded them ; 
and by the violent efforts he made in both, 
lb fuperior to, and inconfiftent with, the 
debilitated ftrength of his ftate, that from 
a progrefs of the original vice^ of the go-* 
Vernment, the ruined condition of the 
landed intercftj the heavy load of ftational 
acbtj and the entire lofi of puWic credit,- 
the French nation is now reduced to a 
tnoi^ confUthptive and exhaufted ftate than 
flie ever wai before involved in : aftd bsi 
ftU tfee great pillars of the ftate are now 
become corrupted and decayed, with an 
enormous weight of diftrefles prelSngf 
C upon 
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upon thcmj we lhall, without the ibtef-- 
pbfition of Providence, or fome effential 
revolutions and changes in the prefent 
form and mode of her government, fee, 
even in our own days, the French nation 
link into the fame ftate of nervelefs indi-- 
gence and poverty, which the Spanilh mo- 
narchy hath long been buried in. 

Infenfible of their approaching fate, 
with a levity and folly conftitutional to all 
ranks of that people, the prefent court of 
France have adopted the fame fplendid 
and ambitious notions of government, 
with which they had, during the happier 
and more vigorous times of the late reign, 
dazzled and impofed upon all their neigh- 
bours : but the deception, however, is 
now confined to themfelves ; and to fuch 
fuperficial ftatcfmen and people of other 
countries, who take appearances for reali- 
ties, and judge of the prefent power of 
France, from thofe fliort and tranficnt 
periods of greatnefs, which fhone forth 
with fo much luftre during the meridian 
of the laft reign. 

Thc^ 
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The power by which they formerly, 
-with fo ;nuch infoknce and haughtinefs, 
took the lead in all the affairs of Europe, 
is now no more : the ambition only rc*^ 
mains. To fupport appearances, they 
are now forced to ftrain every nerve of 
government ; they maintain unneceffary^ 
formidable armies, a fplendid magnificent 
court, and in every department of the 
ftate, a moft enormous and extravagant 
peace eftablilhment, for the empty confo- 
lation of impofing upon dicir own people, 
and fome of their rivals, with the appear- 
ances of a power, which {I hope to prove 
to your Lordfhip) is no more natural, or 
the effefts of health and vigour, than the 
rouge, which is dawbed upon the face of 
a tawdry aintiquated Duchefs at Verfailles 
is of youth and beauty ; who may, in the 
julleft fenfe of an allegory, be looked up- 
on as an emblematic figure of the prefenf 
ftate and political government of Ff ance ; 
ihe, in her happier days, might have made 
conquefts, and been an objeft of admira- 
tion 5 but to attempt it in the decline of 
Cz life, 



lift, when mf^r^ i$ c«:haMft?d, and h^idtH 
and beauty fledt by the arts only of th^ 
toilfitte, is fuch an impofition upon coni? 
pipn fenfe, as rajfes i)o palTjpns bup ^a-f 
|:pjript ajuj ridicule. . ,^ ^ . i 
. The affairs of goyernmput m thi$ couixp 
try, myi-prd, are ail deception and.deT 
luftw J and jindividuals, Jjke the goyera-j 
xnent^ from their national vanify, s^nd thq 
f 3f:arnple of ^ their monarch, always liyc fay 
jjboye their eftates and fortunes : but tho' 
their magnificence is no more fhai^ 
fplendid ppyerty, yet, fo much do the 
It^-erii^h fniniftcrs;, by various arts and ext 
p^dicnts, keep up the appearances of 
formid^bk power, that many men, whq 
•ftopd in high ftations in the different courts 
pf Europe, are, like fomc of your Lord-? 
Ibip's friends in England, as much de-? 
cejved and miftaken in their opinions of 
the prefcnt power of France, and in the' 
fame ridiculous degree as they have been 
j)arti.a| to, and fond of, its language, it^ 
Tjyjpes^ its modes, its vices, and its follies. 
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Sa ^eat ifideed hath been the additfr 
^nd refined wtificc of the miniftcrs of 
JFratice, in impofing updn manjkind with 
the formidable appearances of their power; 
that, in iconfidcnpe of the timidity of fome 
former Englifli minifters, we have had 
the mortification to fee the Pelbams^ more 
than once, fit trembling in their Chateau 
lit Litves^ from a dread of an tnvafion ; 
when, in jfa6]t, as well as true policy, they 
rnight not only haye pulled the mafk 
^m the <enemy*s face, and difcovered 
^heir fmile of ridicule at our abfurd fears, 
jbut have thrown the French into a resj 
and much greater confternation, by play- 
ing the fame game aftually upon them. 

In this oblervation, my Lord, I am con- 
firmecj by the events that happened in the 
laft war : the great ftatefinan and com- 
pioner, who fo happily and glorioyfly con- 
dufted that war, well knew the infinite re- 
fources of ©ur own opulent country, and 
all the falfc pretenfions to power and great- 
nefs of its vain and feeble rivals. That 
jfible minifter, fcnfibl? of the ftrength 

of 
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of Great-Britain and the weaknefi of 
France, foon convinced our enemies he 
wis- not be impofed upon, like tht Pelhams^ 
ynxh the falfe appearance of power : on 
the contrary, he, upon all occafions, 
t;reated thenfi not only in the aftive part 
of the war, but in the fsircical negociation 
fhey began for peace, in the yfiar one thou- 
fand feven hundred and fixty^one, wilji-ja 
dignity confiftent with • his own, and the 
honour of the nation, in whofe ferA^e he 
was engaged: fo far from being intinaidated 
with their idle menaces of an invafipn, he 
fmiled with contempt at their ridiculous 
affedation, and bravely invaded and in- 
fulted them upon their own coafts; which, 
after all their vain blufterings and feeming 
formidable preparations, they never had 
either courage or ftrength to put in exe- 
cution upon ours. This invading them, 
upon their own coafts, my Lord, not only 
cxpofcd their falfe pretenfions to power, 
but alfo mortified their national vanity, 
and rendered them greater objefts of ridi- 
tcule in the eyes of their neighbours, thaa 

ail 
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all the other loffes and difgraces they fuf- 
tained in the war. 

Thefe fucceffes, my Lord, of the mini- 
fters of France, have always arofe much 
more from fubtilty and refined addrefs, in 
taking advantage of the favourable cir- 
cumftances in the times, than from the 
weight and importance of their real 
ftrength and power: of the truth of which, 
the ftrange manner in which the prefent 
minifter of France hath lately made the 
valuable acquifition of Corfica, whilft the 
nation is llaggering under the burthens of 
the late war, is a ftriking proof : being . 
fenfible of the inteftine troubles that now 
prevail, not only in England, but in every 
part of its extenfive dominions, he well 
knows how to take the advantage of them. 
An acquifition fo valuable as Corfica, and 
gained at fo fmall an expence, hath given 
the minifter (as his friends fay) a fupreme 
contempt for the councils of his rivals, 
and added greatly to the opinion of his 
own fuperior national ftrength and politic 
cal addrefs. 

An 



An tmjiiftifiable invalion like this, upotl 
an inofFenfive ftate, and free people, in a 
time of profound peace, would, under 
different circumftances of the times, have 
rouied the rcfcntmcnt of all Europe againft 
them, whatever cafuiftry and fophiftry 
they might have pleaded in defence 
of it. The whole world may remem- 
ber, that their encroachments on the 
banks of the Ohio produced the firft Iparks 
6f fire which lighted up the flames of the 
late war, that fpread itfelf into the four 
quarters of the globe : fuch encroachment 
was furely of much lefs importance than 
the ifland of Corfica , from which, by its 
adjacent fituation, the French can now 
conftantly draw, at a very cheap rate, any 
quantity of the moft excellent fhip-timber 
they may want, for the fupply of the royal 
navy at Toulon ; and which, before this 
acquiiition, they had no other means of 
procuring, than what they could get, at an 
enormous expence, and a tedious dcky of 
many months, from the groves of Norway* 

Ari 
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An acquifition fo valuable as Corfica, 
and obtained at fo little expence, might 
flatter the vanity of a nation lefs fufcep- 
tible of it than the French : but unhap- 
pily for the repofe of Europe, the chief 
minifter of France is fo intoxicated with 
ambition, and conceptions of the fuperior 
power of. his own country, and fo igno^ 
rant of the real ftrength of his rivals, th^t 
he hath a knowledge yet to acquire, which 
• of all others, is the moft important and 
interefting for a wife minifter to Icnow. • 

What I mean, my Lord, is fo happily 
'explained by a noble author *, who wrote 
in this country, and whofe letters I read 
with nT(ore pleafure, as I read them on the 
fpot where they were written; his ob- 
fervations are fo judicious, fo agreeable to 
truth, and fo applicable to the prcfent 
ftate of the Englifti and French natiotjs, 
that I will make no apology for quoting 
them. 

" The precife point of time, fays this no- 
/ ble author, at which the fcales of power be* 

♦ Lord Bolingbroke. 
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t ween rival nations turn, like that of the fol- 
iHce in either tropic, is imperceptible «> 
Common obfervation-, and inofte cafe, as in 
the other, fome progrefs iliuft be fti ade in the 
newdire<5tioh,before the change is perceived. 
They who are in the finking fcale, for ift 
the political balance of power, unlike to 
all others, the fcale that is empty, finks, 
and that which is full, rifes ; they who 
are in the finking fcale, do not eafily 
come off Ifom the habitual prejudices 
fuperior wealth dnd power, or fl<.iU and 
courage ; nor from the confidenee thefe 
prejudices irfpire. They who are in thfc 
rifing fcale, do not immediately feel their 
ftrength, nor aflfume that confidence in it, 
which fuccefsful experience aftefwards 
gives them : they who are moft concerned 
to watch the variations of this balance, 
misjudge often in the fame manner, and 
from the fame prejudices. They conti- 
nue to dread a power no longer able to 
hurt them, as the other continues to have 
no apprehenfions of a power that daily 
grows more formidable. Spain verified 

this 
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this obfervation a, litlle more than a cen- 
tury ago, \yhen proud and poor, and en- 
terpri2iing and feeble, j(he thought herfelf 
a match for France." And France, at 
the prefent time, my Lord, again con- 
firms the ohfervation ; for exhaufted as 
ihe is, by the fame caufes which reduced 
Spain, fhe does not perceive her fcale of 
power funk, but ftill entertains the fame 
ambition and pride which fornierly pre- 
vailed in the councils of Madrid. 

The quarrels between modern nations^- 
my Lord, are decided principally by 9 
full and propsr exertion of the finances of 
the contending parties ; and the events of 
thofe numerous wars that have happene4 
in Europe, fmce the difcovery of the new 
world, are fufficient to convince every ra- 
tional man, that thofe nations, which have 
the greateft refources in their commerce 
and wealth, will generally come off tri- 
umphant and viftorious. 

The brave inhabitants of Great Britain, 
are, my Lord, the only people in the 
world, who have ever united the know- 
D 2 ledge 
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ledge and aftivity of war, with the labori- 
ous employments of agriculture and trade; 
and from thefe advantages alone, tho* they 
were but a handful of people compared to 
the number of their confederate enemies, 
fupported in the laft with the mp& 
aftonifliing vigour and fuccefs, the moft. 
aftive and extenfive war that ever yet 
happened amongft the powers of Europe. 
The fame of our arms, like that of our 
commerce, was carried into the four quar-? 
ters of the world, and the Englifh banners 
were triumphantly flying even in thfc Ma- 
nilla Iflands, the moft diftant part of the. 
globe. From the effefts of our commerce 
and our wealth, we not only alone ftood 
fingle in the quarrel againft the uni- 
ted force of France and Spain, but nobly 
fupported too the crowns of Pruflia and 
Portugal, which tottered on the heads of 
thofe princes^ before they received our 
fupport and proteftion. 

The national credit of England, my 
Lord, wliich is fo effential a caufe of its 
power and greatnefs, is a difcovery en- 
. - * . tirely 
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tirely new in the hiftory of human afFau's, 
and tO 'Confider it with all its amazing ad- . 
vantages, is the nobleft monument of po- 
litical wifdom, that ever yet was framed 
by mortal invention : it is not the abun- 
dance of the precious metals alone which • 
conftitute the riches of a State, as we may 
fee by the prefent beggarly ruined fitua- 
tion of Spain and Portugal : thofe metils 
are no more than a reprefenting marky 
given in exchange for the wants and ne- 
ceffities of men : England, without a fatal 
poffeflion of the mines of gold and filver, 
hath difcovered a mark which reprefents 
them as effeftually and was it not • for 
fear of appearing too warm in my admi- 
ration of this amazing difcovery, I would 
fay, that the Ihirt of the meaneft peafant, 
when worn to rags, may, by the art of 
manufacture, be fabricated into Bank- 
bills and government fccurities, of morej^ 
intrinfic value than the revenues of Potofi 
and Peru ; for they, and the more pre- 
cious ftones that are dug out of the bow- 
els 
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cls of the earth, receive their value only 
from the opinions and eftimation of men. 

This credit of the French nation hath, 
on the contrary, my Lord, received fo 
many fatal blows, by the wanton folly of 
the different minifcers both in the laft and 
prefent reign, that it is now no longer a 
refource of government; and from the 
want of this important fuccovir, they re- 
ceived, in their laft ftruggle with Great 
Britain, every diftrefs and difgrace that, 
could polTibly attend the moft unfuccefs- 
ful war ; Ihe not only faw her commerce 
and marine entirely deftroyed, but after 
thofe feeming vigorous efforts in the be- 
ginning of the war, which an abfolute 
and a military government is, from the 
nature of its conftitution, fo well adapted 
to make, the vitals of the State were fo foon 
exhaufted, that fo early in the war as the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and fifty 
nine, fhe was reduced to the fatal necef- 
firy of (hutting up her finking fund, ap- 
propriated for the payments of the inte- 
reft of her national debt, and to apply its; 

produce 
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•J)roduce towards the expences of the war ; 
^nd which, in fpite of all the plaiifible ex- 
<:ufes made by her minifters, was at beft 
b\it a partial bankruptcy With her credi- 
tors, and did not fail to produce that ef- 
fe<5t for, after that violence done to good 
faith and public credit, flie was compelled 
to give the moft exorbitant intereft for 
money to all from whom it could be ob- 
tained \ even for thofe fums that were bor- 
rowed upon the edifts, regiftered in the 
parliament of Paris, which then became 
the debts of the State. I have now be- 
fore me proof, was it neceflary, that Ihc 
paid for it from ten to twelve per cent, 
intereft and for thofe great fums lent by 
the corporation-towns, colleftive bodies 
of men, and the rich individuals, upon 
the king's perfonal fccurity (a fuperficial 
mode of credit, which you in England 
are unacquainted with) the intereft v/as 
ftill more exorbitant and for want of 
•ready money to go to market for the fup- 
ply of her armies and navy, the contrac- 
tors for both did not make lefs than from 

fixty 
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fixty to feventy per cent, on their baf^ 
gains : reduced as flie was for want of 
\ money, Ihe at laft had no better refourcc 
than that contemptible expedient, of melt- 
ing down the plate of her people ; and 
which, from the moft favourable accounts 
of the different mints, did notproduce more 
than between fix and fevcn hundred thoa- 
.fandpounds fterling: but the t^xes were fo 
exorbitant, fo numerous, and fo fenfibiy 
felt, that the load was at laft become in- 
fupportable : for at the time of the peace, 
the people were even ftaggering under 
the burthen of a third vingtiemcj and a 
double capitation : circumftances of fuch 
diftrefs and opprefTion as had never be- 
fore happened finge the exiftence of that 
monarchy. 

In a former part of this letter, I jufb 
hinted to your Lordjfhip, that the power 
and internal ftrcngth of nations were beft 
Jcnown by their wars and quarrels with 
their neighbours; for then only they make 
-a full exertion of their wealth and their 
finances : but whatever, my Lord, may 

be 



be the fuec'elTes of a* war, the advifttagci ^ 
^t laft reaped from it, fatal experience 
hath ftewn, are feldom adequg^e to the 
expences of the Wood and treafare of it : 
for war is a game that may be played fo 
many different ways j it admits of fo ma- 
ny various expedients, even with the 
neighbouring powers, not engaged in it ; 
the paflions, the caprices, the follies, and 
even the different fentiments of wife men 
ax« fo eflentially cpqcerned in, and mixed 
' with its operations, that at the condufion, 
it is, of all thing?, the moft difficult 
tp tear, even from a; ruined and exhaufted 
enemy, an equivalent for the lols of blood 
and treafure expended in it. 
. Our own nation, my Lord, hath ac-. 
quired as much honour in its quarrels, as 
any other kingdom can boaft of ; but the 
conquefts, that bring glory to its armies^ 
may alfo bring diftreffes upon the ftate, . 
to which they belong. The country where , 
I now refide, my Lord, hath gained more , 
by fome of its wars, within the laft cen- 
tury, than any other nation in Europe : 
E the 
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the trifling escpcnce, both in blood and 
tfeafure, of the lat^ acquifltion of Corfica, 
is known to every onci the conqueftof Al- 
face of Ftanche Comte, and of the Spa&ifh ' 
l6w countries, by the-lat-e fov^reign ot 
Fnince, and the importantacquifitionof the- 
principality of Lorrakiebytheppefent, were, 
in no degree, as to expence of conqucft, 
equal to their value and real ^ eftimation ; • 
which, upon' the moft nK)derate eomptr- ' 
tation, as to relburces of revenue, nurn^- 
ber of people, and advantage of fituation, 
may be higher efteenicd, than all the ac* 
c^riJfirions we gained by^thofe twaobfti-- 
nate and expenfive wai^, for t4ie SpanShr* 
fucccffion at the opening of theprefent* 
century, and that which terminated at 
Fontainebleau in the year one thoufend' 
fcven hundred and fixty three, though our * 
arms, in both of them, were attended^ 
-vrith the mbft brilliant and ama2in'g ftic- • 
cefs. But as we had made, in thofe two 
war^, as many great and impor ta n t con- - 
quefts, as could well be crduded into the 
number of years th?y laftrd; I leaver xr 

to 
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^ the:hiftoriws^f fumfe age3 to enquire, 
-why did not ^xaw from th^ grcattfr 
.advantages* ' - \. / . ^ 

Infenfibly,. my Lord, I have wftnd^red 
fj^ojitthft fubjeft^ J firfb-fet out vqpoa akod 
qpjTopofcd to cntertsiin you, with : bfert ihb 
digrdfion;, howcrc* long, wiU .ferrccac 
Jbaft to convince ycUr Lordfhiip^s friendi, 
iiow grfcatly the ftitc ^rf the Frciwh ria^. 
tiofl appeared by cond^ft and refoi^i^ 
qcs, to be enfeebled and jvof n out by tf^e 
lace war, in consparifon td the ilfangth 
and vigour of fhc:firm and robaft goy^rri- 
roasrt pf Great Briji^-, ,ivho& luxuri^ 
*md vice^ have not yet enervated and un- 
•ftnmg thfi gtieai. principles of its conftK 
tution. .. ... 

B^f ihoiukt thei^ general outlined of 
die eifcumftances of the tw^ naftionsy dw- 
ifig^ <he viofcn« tfc^ of the kte wa^ 
havtt no weight in the opinion of yotir 
Lordfliip''5 friends, to fficw that Franco 
•is an exhatifted ftate, I ihaff, to convince 
them of it, now' enter iitto a^more c?recim- 
iSfatitial detail 

E z Yet 
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Yet to avoid, as much as poftible, pro-' 
•lixity^ and -tiriag your Lordfliip's pati- 
ence, I fliall prcfs my matter clofe ; and 
only you thofe rcnsai'ks in a general 
wayv which your own good- fcnfe and 
•khotdcdge of the fubjcft will enable you 
:io -draw every neceffaty influence from. 
In this, my Lord, I fliall follow the adr- 
vice of the imm<H*tal author of the Spirit 
-«f Laws, who judicioufly fays, il s'a^r 
de feiri penfer ; plutsot que de fair« lirc,"^* 
an advice, I have often been forry, that 
hath not been foHdwcd by the writers of 
his own nation, .-who, to my great morti- 
fication and lofs of time, have frequently 
revcrfed the wife maxim of thc'grearau- 
thor juft alluded to. 

, The landed imereft bd^g the great 
.fpuntain and fomrce from which the power 
and opulence of the ft^te, and the fup^ 
port and hapjpinels of individuals, do, in 
every wife government, Ipring, I will,^ 
firft, my Lord, begin with the pre(en^t 
|l^je ^(^c agriculture of France* 
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The kingdom of France, my Lord, in* 
eluding the countries annexed to it, dur* 
ing the late and the prefcnt reigns, con* 
tains, according to the moft exaft calcu* 
lations, about one hundred and forty . mil- 
lions of Englifh acres, and the number of 
its inhabitants, according to the famous 
Marftial Vauban, are about twenty mili- 
lionSa 

The compaft fituation of France ; it» 
extent of country ; the advantages of its 
climate the richncfs of its foil, in produce 
ing, in fomc of the provinces, filk, com, 
wine arid oil, and almoft! every article to ^ 
gratify either the ncccfiaries or luxuries of 
life ; the beauty and grandeur of all the 
great roads leading from the moft diftant 
parts pf the kingdom to the capital ; th? 
advantage of fo many rivers and canals, 
.formed by nature and art, a|id particularly 
that of Languedpc, which is in length an 
Jiundred ^nd fixty Engli0i miles^ a^d lays 
open a communication between the ^ledir 
ferr^nean fea, and the great weftern ocean; 
the iogenuity, induftry, and fubordir 

na^ioa 
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nation of k$ people i its vicinity to Spain, 
and other nations, who, by inland car- 
riage,^ take off their rich manufaftures and 
other products ; the fupcrior acccllence of 
their fugar iflands, which bring them an 
'amazing profit^* as they do not confumc a. 
third part o£ their prodyft themfchrcs ; 
the -great encouragement; given to the arts 
and fcicnces, and even to every trifling pro* 
feflion, that tends to polifK and refine, the 
exterior appearances of life ; the art of in- 
viting and encouraging the fubjc(5t3 of the 
^ighhouring nations into their armies and 
tnanufadtures, by which their indaftry 
and number of inhabitants arc increafed ; 
and, above all, the infatuated fpndnefe 
^hich all the Courts, as well as people qf 
fortune in Europe, have adopted for the 
rich manufadlurds qf France, and alt the 
ether produfts of tinfel ftiew and magni- 
feceneej for which the French natiou fearve 
been fb long famous ; and what hatk- ftiB 
turned more to* the advantage of France, 
few foreigners of rank and fortune zrt 
content with enjoying the modes and msh 

nufa^ture« 
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nufaftures of it in their own countries, but 
do, in fome part of their lives, pay a vifit 
to this land of luxury and politcncfs, to 
tafteits pleafures and learn its language and 
manHer*; nor is the enormous fum of mo- 
ney, Ipent in France on thefe occafions, the 
only advantage the French reap from fuch 
vifits; for foreigners acquire there fuch a 
fondnefs for tlic modes, manners and' 
manufactures of that country, that they 
continue attached to them to the detri- 
ment of thofe in their own nations, for the 
remaining part of their lives ; all thefe ad- 
vantages, my Lord, are certainly great ; 
and they hav^ been extolled and founded 
high by the gay and giddy part of the no-' 
bility in our own ds well as in other neigh-' 
bouring ftates-, but by none fo much a$- 
theFr<Mich natiort, and the French minifters 
themfelves 5 who, intoxicated with thefe^ 
fuperficial advantages, have neglefted thofe 
in which their real power and profperity , 
were more deeply concerned. 

Though the extent of country inFrance,, 
and the number of its people are three 

times 
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times as great as in England, yet, I an* 
well convinced, that the annual produce , 
of the landed intereft in England is vaftly 
fuperior to that of France * for with all 
the advantages of foil and climate, which 
they enjoy, their land is not half culti- 
vated; for the follies and vices in their, 
government confpire together to prevent 
the progrefs of the landed intereft. 
. It is from a want of wife maxims and 
laws, relative to agriculture, that the pre- 
fent landed intereft jof France is now funk 
into fuch a low and confumptive ftate : 
Of what ufe have their numerous armies 
in time of peace been, but to deftroy that 
very power they arc fo ambitious of fup- 
porting ? And though in the laft, and in 
the prefent reign, they have added to their 
monarchy fomc great acquifitions, yet 
from the vicious and impolitic rules and 

• The annual produfl of the land in France, is 
calculated by Vauban Mirabeau, and their ablef); 
writers, at £fty millions flerling ; that of England 
alone, iince oar late amazing improvements, is va- 
lued at between feventy aad eighty millions. 

methods 



ttiethods of their goverrtmerit, which*thcy 
have eftabliflied in thofe acqtsifitions^ they 
have added Very little r^kl power to the 
ftate. ' 

Unhappily for their neighbours, and 
the repofe of Europe, thfe great objeft df 
the ambition of the French minifter^ hath 
always been to extend their territories, arid 
negleft the improvement of the fertile 
foili they had already in poffeffion ; and 
which^ in extent, is fufficient to fupport 
with f6od^ and every neceflary and luxury 
of life, npiore than double the ntimbcf of 
their inhabitants. Had they extended 
their territwiea ten time^as far, and, froni 
a want of judgment and wife laWs> neg* 
lefted to procure a pfoper .number of 
fanners and hulbandmen to cultivate 
them, whatever reputation it might hav* 
given to their armies, which alone they 
are ambitious of maintaining, it would 
have added little or nothing tot their itt^ 
ternal power. 

All the arts, fubtlities, and foperior ad- 
drefs,- even of the minifters of Frapcc, 
F on 
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on •^Uch the French have almoft totally 
depended for the aggrandizement of their 
ftate, cannot, without an induftrious ap- 
plication to agriculture, procure food for 
their foldiers and people : and the go- 
vernment that neglefts this moft impor- 
tant of all advantages, muft, whatever 
fplendid appearances they may, for a fhort 
time, put on and deceive their rivals with, 
be in pofleffion of a power very preca- 
rious and unfubftantial. 

The efforts made by the great Sulfy^ to 
cultivate and improve the landed intereft 
of France, was attended with fuch fuc* 
cefs in his own time, and was in fo flou- 
rifhing a ftate, relative to the then neg- 
lefted condition oif our own, and other 
countries, that when' Colbert, a little 
more than a century ago, was . called into 
adminiftration, the French fupplied with 
corn, not only our own, but all the other 
aiarkets in Europe. 

But Colbert, not content with this great 
and permanent advantage, determined, in 
compliance with the vanity and oftenta- 

tion 
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tion of his ambitious fovereign, to buil4 
the future power and glory of France on 
an encouragement of the fine arts, an 
eftablifliment of fumptuous and coHly 
manufaftures, and all thofe other objefts 
of tafte and refinement, that are moft 
fubfervient to pomp and luxury ; and 
this, with a defign to lay all the courts of 
Europe under a contribution to his 
own. 

The nature, principles, and benefits of 
commerce, being not at that time fo well 
underftood as at prefent, his plan ap- 
peared to fuperficial capacities, both plau* 
fible arid wife : but to fupport this expen- 
five new-adopted fyftem, and bring it to 
perfeftion, he, for the fake of -encourag- 
ing thefe manufactures in their infant- 
flate, was reduced to the neceflity of load- 
ings by heavy and arbitrary taxes, the 
landed interefl. 

The errors of great men are, in affairs 
of government, much more fatal in their 
confequcnces than thofe of an inferior ca<- 
pacity ; jhus Colbert, to encourage thofe 
F ? manu- 
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fpauufadurest upon which he hoped to 
Ijjjild his future fame with pofterify, had 
recouxfe to another operation, the moft 
wild and e^^travagant that ever entered the 
bead of a great ftatefman ; well knowing, 
thw the price of manufaftures will ever 
depend upon the price of labour, and the 
price of labour upon the plenty or fcarce- 
nefe of bread and other food, he errcK 
neou fly concluded, tJiat by entirely pror 
hibiting the exportation of corn, it could 
not fail, in the event, to render it more a- 
bundant and cheaper in the market j an4 
by this means, that the manufacturer 
would be enabled to afford his induftry 
at fo moderate a price, as not to be equal- 
• led by their rivals in trade ; but by this 
falfe conclufion, he brought on a decline of 
the agriculture of France, and by his fuc- 
ceflbrs in power following the fame mifta- 
kcn condufl, the landed intereft of France 
bath been thrown into fuch a languifliing 
ftatc, as the abilities of the greateft mi-r 
nifters may never recorer it out of, 

Whilft 
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' Whilft the progrefs that agriculture 
hath made in England, fince that time, 
;^nd particularly finge the law for allov7^ 
ing a bounty on* the exportation of corn, 
is amazing ; and is entirely owing to the 
miftaken conduft of our rivals on this im* 
portant objeft, 

Since the ruin of the landed intereft in 
France, their minifters, when alarmed 
with a . great fcarcity of corn, and danger 
of a famine, have had no other refource, 
than, at the expence of government, to 
fopply their magazines and public grana- 
ries from England, or fome other coun- 
try, rich with the products of agriculture, 
^nd retailing it again at a moderate price 
to their ftarving people. 

Our own nation, my Lord, happier in 
its opinions and operations on this moft 
important of all objcdts of government, 
hath, without public granaries, or any 
luch trifling and fuperficial refources, dif. > 
covered, upon the furface of tie earth, 
mines of more real wealth and value, than 
;he precious metals that lie concealed in 

its 
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its bowels ; which, befides feeding our 
own inhabitants, and difFufing plenty arid 
opulence through all ranks of our people, 
does not fail to keep the proud lords and 
proprietors of thofe mines, as well as our 
vain and haughty rivals, the French, in 
a ftate of dependance upon us for their 
very fupport and exiftence. 

England, my Lord, is the only ftate, 
either antient or rhodern, that hath made 
.wife laws and regulations for the increafe 
and improvement of the landed intereft : 
and experience hath fhewn, that fcarcity 
and famine have much more frequently 
happened in thofe countries, where the ^ 
greateft precautions have been takeij to 
guard againft them, than in our own, 
where we even allow a bounty to our mer- 
chants to encourage them to export that 
very article of life, which is fo neceflary 
for fupporting the exiftence of our own 
people ; a mcafure the moft bold and in- 
trepid that ever yet entered into the mind 
of a legiflator, and^ which, at firft, fo ftag- 
gered and furpafled the limited concep- 
tions 
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tiDns of our rivak, that nothing but the 
amazing advantages, which have refulted 
irom it to this kingdom, could hav€ con- 
vinced them of its wifdom and utility^ 

Since the pafling of that wife law for 
allowing a bounty upon the exportation 
of corn, and the farmers, from the hap-^ 
py efiefts of it, have been enabled to un- 
derfell other nations in foreign markets, 
when our own have been overftgcked, our 
landed intereft, and our national ftrength 
have increafed to a degree unknown to 
any other country but our own. 

This exportation of corn hath been fo 
far from raifing the price of it at home, 
as fome people at firft erroneoufly imagi- 
ned, that it hath both augmented its quan- 
tity, and lowered its price, as may be feeii 
by confulting the regifter of the price of 
corn for the laft eighty years. 

Happily for England, the efFefts of this 
bounty upon the exportation of corn, 
hath produced an increafe of it, even more 
than equal to the increafe of our national 
riches ; and had it not produced that ef- 

feft. 
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£cfA, the confcquenccs of thofc riches^ By 
increafmg the prices of the ncccflkrics of 
life, would have been more fevcrely feit, 
and more loudly complained of, even 
than they have been for the price of the 
ncceflaries of life, as well as of the luxu- 
ries of it, will always be in proportion, 
and relative to the quantity of money, 
whether paper or coin, that circulates in 
a nation. When the productions of na- 
ture are, in any country, great and abun- 
dant, and money in that country is little 
and fcarce, much of the former may be 
bought for a fmall quantity of the latter ; 
but when the monkey of a kingdom fhall 
be plenty, either from a difcovery of 
mines, or a large quantity of paper-mo- 
ney, which anfwers the fame end as gold^ 
Ihall fuddenly be brought into circulation^ 
as is the cafe in England, it is obvious to 
common fenfe, without the aid of poli- 
tical arithmetick, that a larger quantity 
of money muft be employed to purchafe 
the wants and neceflaries of life, than 
when there was but a little cafli in the 

king- 
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kingdom ; and this increafed ftate of tht 
national riches in Englahd, is, undoubted- 
ly, the principal caufc of the complaints 
of the common people, that every thing 
is grown fo'exceflively dear. 

The great trade which England hath 
long been in pofleflion of, from the ex- 
portation of its corn, and the great ba- 
lance it hath received in confequencc 
thereof, was the reafon that the fcarcity 
of the harvefts, which hath, of late years, 
been general in all the countries of jEu- 
rope, was more fenfibly felt by the peo7 
pie of England, than by thofe nations, 
who are more accuftomed to fuch fcarcity, 
and have not had the advantage of a fo- 
reign exportation. 

However, during the laft four years in 
France, the fcarcity of corn hath been a 
very ferious and alarming circumftance ; 
for their crops having fallen flaortcr than 
ufual, aad all other nations being unable 
to fupply their wants, it did not fail to 
produce great anxiety and folicitudc a- 
mongft the higher ranks of people, and 
G too 
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too often a ftate of riot and confyfion a- 
fnongft the lower. 

The harveft of the prefent year hath 
been very favourable, and from the re- 
ports of thofe who have been employed 
by government to enquire into its produc- 
tions, it is believed, there will be nearly 
fufficicnt for their annual confumption ; 
for even France, my Lord, with all its 
Advantages of^ foil and climate, and the 
full enjoyment of the trade of their coftly 
and fumptuous manufactures, hath, a- 
mongft other nations, been laid under 
contribution to us, and in the midft of ail 
her feeming grandeur, hath, within the 
laft fourfcore years, paid us near two hun- 
dred millions of livres of their money, 
which is ^ ballance of more than a hun- 
dred thoufand pounds fterling a year. But 
this fum, your Lordftiip's friends will, 
with fome appearance of truth, fay, is but 
trifling, when compared to the enormous 
fums we have paid the French for their 
wines, their baubles, and their rich ma- 
nufaftu^es of every kind. 

But the fpecific fum, acquired by the 

balance 
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balance of trade, is not, as your Lordfliip 
well knows, of fo much confequence to 
the power of a ftate, as the number of 
people, and the number of fhips, it hath 
employed, and given a fupport to ; a few* 
bales of the rich manufaftures of Lyons, 
might have produced to the French a 
more confiderable fum than this balance 
of ouf corn trade j but he would be but 
fuperficially acquainted with the true ad- 
vantages of trade, who fliould conclude^ 
it was a matter of indifference to a go- 
vernment, or to a people, how the ba- 
lance was produced. 

The advantages arifino; from the landed 
intereft, as I have before faid, are more, 
folid and permanent, and in which not 
only our fupport, but our very exiftence 
is immediately concerned ; whilft thofe,, 
arifing from manufactures, efpccially fuch 
as are flibfervient to luxury and oftenta- 
tion, depend only upon the folly, the 
caprice, and the mode of the times ; and 
they too are eafily imitated by other na- 
tions ; and however infatuated the nohU 
lity of our own country have been to the 
G 2, fplen- 
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fplcndidmanufafturcs of France^ the pro^- 
icnt tafte and elegance of thofe now pro^. 
duced by your own rich fabricks of filk^ 
and velvets in England, are, I am convin-. 
ced, by fome patterns I have lately fcca 
here, equal in beauty, and f^pcrior in 
quality to thofe of Lyons : . and . as .other 
cations have alfo imitated them with good 
fuccefs, the fuperb city of Lyons, in which 
the famous Colbert had placed his future 
"fame, hath, within my own memory, like 
the ftate of France itfelf, been finking 
and declining fo very faft, that now it; 
manufaftures little more than is confumcd 
fey the French themfelves. 

The proud city of Lyons, which hath 
long made fo great a figure in trade and 
commerce, will, it is more than probable^ 
foon experience the fame fate, as the oace 
opulent city of Sevile bath met with; 
which, though now funk from the vices 
of the Spanifli governqient, into a ftate 
of poverty, had, but a century and half 
ago, according to Don Jeronomo d'Uz-r 
tariz, a writer of great reputation, within 
its walls, not lefs than eight thoufand. 

loomsi 
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looms-, conftantly employed in I«r toftly 
rich manufaftures, with which fhe fup^ 
plied all; the natioAs in Europe i and hoWr 
ever formal and pedantic the prefcn^. Spa- 
nilh.drefs may appear 'm the.eye3 pf refi- 
pcd jpoderns, Spain was at that time, in 
\ts drp%,a$well as .it^ language and man-r 
. {lers, . the model for -all- the cQurts of Eu^ 
rope. 

. , France^ about thc beginning of the laft 
reign, fucceeded Spain in thefe grc.^ ad- 
vantages ; and with them hath long car^ 
tied her head aloft, and over-awed, het 
neighbours ; but as national modes are 
always taken from tho^e ftates who; take 
the lead in power^ even the haughty court 
of France hath, fmce the laft peace^ laid 
^own its antient pride and infojepee tQ 
adopt our language, our modes, and 
our drefs, though not our laws, and wife 
maxims of government, . 

Whatever, my Lord, may hay« been the 
fluctuating ftate of power in other coun- 
tries, yet as England is the only nation, d-> 
ther ancient or modern, that hath fixed the 
baf^^ of herpower upon the landed intereU:, 

It 
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it may he truly faid, flic hath' laid the 
foundation of her power upon a rock; 
And from the natural advantages of its 
jnfular fituation,its happy form of govern- 
ment, its wife body of laws, a marine 
that in power far furpaflcs any the world 
ever faw, and an extcnfivc and ufeful 
commerce, not confined onlyto thofe ob- 
jefts that depend upon the changeable fol- 
lies and caprices of mankind, but to thofe 
alfo of food and warm cloathing, which 
are the univerfal want of all nations ; tho' 
none but our own, from the quantity of 
corn and wool it produces. Is able to fup- 
ply them. From all thefe advantages, 
that we enjoy independent of and fuperior 
to every other nation, I fhall not, I hope, 
incur the cenfure of any national partial- 
ity from your Lordfliip's friends, in de- 
claring, that the power and opulence of 
the Englifh nation are fixed upon a rock 
that will be as durable as time itfelf ; and 
not fubjeft to decay and perifli like that 
of the Spanifti and French nations •, which 
were rapid in their rife and decline of great- 
nefs 5 and who, after having fixone with 

fplen- 
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fplendor and figured it awhile in the 
eyes of their neighbours, are now almoft 
dwindled, " like the bafclefs fabric of a 
vifion," into nothing. 

At leaft, my Lord, we are convinced 
from the experience of the late war, that, 
the foundation of our government is not 
to be fhook by the confederated power of 
the feeble, though in appearance formi- 
dable, pa£le de famille : and if ever we 
Ihould fall into thofe ruins, which fo many 
other nations have experienced, it muft 
alone be produced by our own internal 
diflentions, our own wanton folly and 
madnefs. 

The power and ftrength of all political 
focieties depending entirely upon the laws 
and maxims of their governments, it can- 
not be wondered at, that France Ihould 
have long been in a declining ftate ; for 
her minifters have attempted to raife a 
magnificent ftrufbure without the mate- 
rials of the earth entering into the comr 
pofition of it : the fandy foundation upon 
which it is built, hath been long evident 
from the dangers of famine to which their 

people. 
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J>e6ple, during the laft century, have beeri 
ib often expofed. 

' Since the time that Colbert's favouritd 
fyftem was adopted, of raifing the national 
power by the precarious riches arifkg 
from the trade and commerce of manufac- 
tures only, their landed intereft has beert 
in a declining ftate ; and fo infatuated 
was that ^reat man to this - commercial 
idea, that he would, with pleafure, have 
feen all the labouring people in the coun- 
try changed into artifts andmanufafturers ||- 
And,4ndeed, he laid upon thofe employed 
in the .ufeful branches of agriculture fuch 
great and oppreflive taxes, as foon com- 
pelled them to forfake a profeffion where 
they found it impoffible, with the utmoft 
efforts of induftry, to procure a comfort- 
able fubfiftence. Since that time more 
than two-fifths of the country-people of 

11 A certain Englifti ambaflador at the court of 
France, upon vifiting the famous manufafture of 
the Goblin^s in Paris, was afked with a vanity pe^* 
culiar to that nation , how he approved of the ele- 
gance of their tapellry ? To which he fhrewdly 
replied, that Colbert, to confole the people for 
want of bread, had at Icaft fcaftcd their eyes and 
their imaginations. 

France 
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'^rartcte have, by the moft moderate cal- 
culation, refided irt the towns and cities : 
and this removal was perfeftly agreeable 
to his wifkesi not doubting, but the af- 
fembling great numbers of people t(^e- 
ther^ would be of the grcateft national 
'advantage, by giving them imaginary 
wants, which, without the fhew and dis- 
play, of vanity and a^mbition, they never 
would have had, by living unconnefted 
in the fdbricty of a country life. 

Though the riches of a ftate may de- 
pend upon the induftry of its people, yet 
they do not lefs depend upon wife laws in 
dividing the inhabitants into fuch clafles 
as are moft proper and neceflary for fup- 
* plying the wants and neceffities of man- 
kind : and though a manufa<5lurer in 
France may procure, by his induftry, a 
more'eafy and comfortable fiving for him- 
lelf,. than a hufbandman employed in the 
toils of agriculture, yet the advantages 
ariiing from the latter, are infinitely more 
ferviceable to the ftate ; as he, by his iri- 
duftry, creates a value that did not before 
H fubfift. 
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.fubfill, and which is immediately relative 
to the fupport and exiftence of fociety : 
and every nation, who, like [the French, 
do not take care that their people may 
have a fufficiency of bread, and the firft 
neceffaries of life, muft always be in pof- 
feffion of a power that is weak and pre- 
carious. The proportion of the number 
of people in France, employed in their 
different manufactures, is, when compa- 
red to thofe employed in agriculture, and 
the numberlefs branches of induftry rela- 
tive to it, vaftly unequal : but the arbi- 
trary and oppreflive taxes which the la- 
bouring people are expofed to, drive them 
from the cultivation of the land, to feek 
for a more eafy and comfortable fubfift- 
cnce in thofe profeflions, which, fo far 
from being ufeful and advantageous to 
the ft ate, are a great expence and bur- 
then to it. 

The army, the church, the great body 
of the law, and its numerous dependants, 
the coUeftlng the taxes, and the fwarms 
of people employed in the king's farms of 

the 
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the public revenues, drain the villages of 
almoft one third part of their ufeful la^ 
bourers. 

' Refined as the French nation is in all 
the fuperficial and exterior appearances 
and accomplifhments of life, one cannot, 
without aftonifliment, look into all the 
abfurdities and abufes of their form of go- 
vernment, and the unprofitable manner 
of employing their people. 
- But of all their abfurdities, their me- 
thod of impofing taxes for the fervice of 
the ftate, is the moft abfurd ; for thofe, 
whom they ought in good policy to tax, 
are exempted from taxation ; and thole, 
who ihould be exempted from taxes, are 
moft grievoufly burthened with them. 

In France, the nobility, the gentry, thft 
clergy, all the great proprietors of land, 
and every perfon holding any fort of em* 
ployment under the ftate, are exempted 
from the taille, or the land-tax, whilft 
the inferior ranks of freeholders, and all 
the lower and fubordinate claffes of poo- - 
p|le, who, in common policy, ought as» 
Hz much 
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much a5 '|)ofliblc to be fpared, arc opprc^? 
fed by it in the mpft inhuman nianner ; 
even the day-labourers, who are not pqf^ 
ftffcd of land, have a tax upon their in-^ 
duftry, in proportion to wJiat it is f\}ppo^ 
fpd they may, by the fweatof their brpwa, 
acquire. : • and it is a fundamental princi- 
ple of the French government, that th© 
lower claffes of people muft be kept poor» 
to fecure their qbedience to the ftate, arid 
to fbrcie them to hard labqur. This doc-^ 
trine, however right, and cafy it may ap- 
pear to • minifters pampered with all thci 
delicacies of life, is certainly carried ta 
c;ctremes, very inconfifteut with true po- 
licy and the real intereft of the ftate : for 
the .peafants and labouring people, are, 
from their cojtiftant fatigues, and w^nt of 
proper food to recruit their ftrength, ex-^ 
hauft'ed and worn out, even before the 
age of fifty : the robuft and full-fed peob- 
pie, who labour at the plough in Eng- 
land, would hear with aftoniihment, that 
the feme claffes of people in France, nc-. 
Vcr tafte ajiy other reward for the fwcat 

of 
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oi their* brows, and the curfc of their eX"' 
iftence, than a fcanty fupport of breads 
and water^ and roots, 

, Un4er opprefTiona like fhefe^ it is not 
much to be wondered at, that the peafants 
^ fly ftom the toils of agriculture]to feek rc-f 
fuge in the towns, the army, or any othcc 
employments where a better fupport may 
be more eafily obtained : and was there 
not fach a ftrong and ftrift barrier, placed 
at all the frontier towns of the whole king^ 
dom, to prevent any labouring people 
from paffing, without giving fecurity fop 
iheir return, it is more than probable, 
that the French nation would be very fbon 
deferted by all that clafsx)f people ; who, 
properly employed and treated, confti- 
tute the real riches of a ftate, 

In defpotic governments^ the abfoluto 
power of the fovereign is delegated to aU 
pcrfon« who are employed under the 
crown : and in France each province hath 
its tyrant, under the title of Intendant :. to 
him an abfolute power is given to govern 
its i^iterigr ftate, and to levy the taillc^ 
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the capitation, and fuch other taxes as 
9Tt not included iri the general farms. 
And in each parilh, this dcfpotic inten- 
dant hath a defpotic fub-delegate, who, 
being acquainted with the fortunes and 
properties of his fellow parifliioners, hath 
an abfolute power to draw from them, not 
a certain and fixed rate in proportion to 
their feveral properties, but fuch fum as 
he fliall be pleafed to think they can, that 
year, fpare for the fervice of the king; and 
the people think themfelves happy, when 
this fum does not exceed eight Ihillings in 
the pound of their annual revenue, whc- 
ther fuch revenue arifcs from property, 
QT the cffefts of induftry ; and if the fol- 
lowing year, the people fhould, by plenti- 
ful harvefts, the efforts of induftry, or any 
other favourable circumftances, improve 
their properties, ftill the king's coUeftor 
hath a difcretionary power to draw fron^ 
them fuch a proportionate fum of that 
cncreafe as he lhall judge neceffary for 
the fervice of the king. 

This, 
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This arbitrary and oppreffive tax, which 
the French call the taile, had its origin in 
the feudal laws, and was a tax paid by 
the vaflals in lieu of military fervice ; and 
as the idea of vaiSalage and contempt hi 
by the fuperior claffes of people, ftill an- 
nexed to thofe who pay it ; and as every 
employment under the king, however fub- 
ordinate it may be, gives an exemption 
from it, it is the objeft of every man*$ 
endeavours to get clear of what is fo op- 
preffive and contemptible. 

The many fatal effefts of this abfurd 
tax, fo flattering to thofe born in the rank 
of gentlemen, and fo degrading and op- 
preffive to thofe who pay it, have been 
long perceived by fome of their wifeft mi- 
nifters ; and more than bnc^ it hath been 
propofed to abolifh it, and inftcad thereof 
-to inftitute a land-tax of fo many (hillings 
in the pound, upon an eftimate of the va- 
lue of all the lands in the kingdom ; and 
this tax not to be difcretionary ^nd in the 
power of the intendant to encreafe or di- 
miriilh, as his capricQOr intcreft might di- 
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reft, bat to be at a determined and fixed 
rate in proportion to the value of the 
lands. 

But many objeftions more plaufiblCi 
than juft, have always lieen made to this 
equitable propofal : the advocates for the 
continuance of the taille, tinder its prcfent 
oppreffive mode, affert, that from its long 
exiftence, it is become familiar and habi*- 
tual V and it is fo interwoven with all the 
greatprincipks of their government, that k 
cannot be now feparated without new mo- 
deling the whole ftatej that the privileges 
of the nobility, gentry, and thofe who en- 
joy an exemption from it, are, by length 
of time, fo confirmed, that they would 
cfteem it as the greateft injury imaginable, 
to be taxed under the fame mode and form 
with the lower clafles of people 5 that it 
would break down and deftroy thofe di* 
ftinftions of rank, which have exifted ever 
fince the beginning of the monarchy, and 
Jiave added fo much to the fplendor of the 
crown; and that in abfolute governments^ 
tA« lower clafles of people muft be kept 

in 
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in k Itate of indigence to force them to 
hard labour, and compel them to a due 
Hate of fubjeftion to their governors and 
fuperiorsk 

Many other Ipecious realbris, equally' 
tv^eak and ridiculous, as thofe before af- 
ligned, have been given in fupport and 
maintenance of this abfurd and oppreffive 
tax ; but the true reafon of its continu- 
Jance, and why it will probably ever be 
continued, is the powerful influence, that 
the nobilityi the clergy, and the great 
proprietors of land have in the affairs of. 
governmenti and the particular advan^ 
tages they enjoy by an exemption from it. 

The nation who hath adopted princi- 
ples of government like thefe, lb repug-*" 
nant to its landed intereft, • and who hold 
it as a maxim of policy to keep the lower 
ranks of their people in a ftate of poverty, 
can never be a formidable rival, either in 
time of peace or war, to a nation like 
England : and the French, notwithftand- 
ihg all their encouragements given to the 
cultivation of the arts and fciences, and all 
the refinements of the pleafures and 
I luxuries 
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luxuries of life» are yet in a ftate of Go- 
thick ignorance of that effential know-' 
ledge, which moft contributes to ths 
power and riches of a ftate, and to thp 
profperity and happine& of a people *. 

The minifters of France have been fo far 
from improving and cultivating their land- 
ed mtereft>a5 common policy woulddireft^ 
that they have always thought the. power 
of a ftate depended alone upon the ftrength 
of formidable armies : and dieir vanity to 
take the lead in all the important afEMis 
of Europe, and their propenfity to quar- 
rel with their neighbours, have been the 
caufe of their keeping up and iupporting 
Jhore numerous armies, than have been 
either confiftent with their revenues, or 
real neceflity : the old peaee-eftablifli- 
ment for the army of France was, till 
within thefe few years paft, never fcfs than 

* /The immortal Montefquieu has wifely obferv- 
ed ; piour Petat monarckique fe foutienne» le luxe 
doit aller en croifTant, du laboreur a Partifan, au 
negociant, aux nobles, aux Inagiftrats, aiix gr&ttd 
feigneurs, aux traitans principaux, aux princes^ 
fans -quoi tout feroit perdiu 
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mo liuftdred" thoufand meft : but tht 
tflormous expence of it being of late more 
fenfibly ffek by the government than ever, it 
<yas, flfter the late peace, to the Xurprife 
find chagrin of all the old advocates 6x 
miikary power and grandeur, reduced fo 
low as an faundned and twenty thouiand 
men ; and which is a nijmbfer furely niorc 
than doubly fof&ctent to garnfon ati their 
firontier towns in time of peace* 
. The great degree of honour thdt is an^ 
nexed to the miUtary profcffion m Fnmce, 
and the defirc of avoiding every inipiit^ 
tionof a want of perfonal courage, are the 
tnotives which engage the nobility and 
^ntlcmen of all ranks to ferve the King 
in the army, almofl at their own expence; 
ibr the pecuniary appointments in the fee- 
vice are very unequal to the great ex- 
pencesofit: for all the officers, who arc 
of opulent fortunes^ go forth to war with 
fo much pomp and fplendor, and fuch an 
extravagant number of fervams and horfes, 
that they expofe themfelves, with great 
juflice, to the ridicule of their enemies,, 
who cannot fee the ufcor benefit of fo much 
.1 z fplcn^ 
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fpleridor and magnificence in a profefliort 
nvhere they are very little wanted, and 
ought to be but little encouraged. 

It hath been thought, by fuperficial 
people, a profound policy in the French 
government, to animate their troops to 
Jcrve from a motive of honour, rather 
than a pecuniary reward 5 but this is not 
the only inftance where the meafures of 
the French government are plaufible and 
advantageous in appe^ance, but yet pro- 
duce very different and contrary efFefts : 
for troops muft be properly fupported, or 
they will never do their duty ; and the 
daily pay of a French foldier, being only 
$we fols, or two pence half-penny Englilh, 
it is not fufficient to fupply the wants of 
mature ; and therefore the reft muft be^ 
fome way or other, got ftom govern- 
ment, or from the induftry of the laboun- 
^ ing people : for he who fuppofcs that a 
French army of an hundred thoufand men 
^re maintained at a kfs expence to their 
government, than the fame number of 
pngliflj tjcoops, confiders the fubj?^t par- 
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tiaily, and as only relative to ^heir pay, 
pnd without knowing the privileges, in-r 
dulgencies, and exemptions, which ar^ 
granted to the military profeffion ii| 
prance, whicl^ fall l??avy upon th? 
peoplp. 

Befides, for nyant of annual cloathing, 
and a proper healthy foqd to fupport the 
troops under the fatigues of war, the 
French hofpitals fopn become crowded 
yrith fick and difabled men, in a propor* 
tion of more than two to one, when th? 
armies of both nations are equal in nun^- 
bers ; and few men but know, jhaf a fick 
foldier in the; hofpital }§ of double exr 
pence to government to one that is ii| 
|iealth, and al^le to do his duty.] 

The enormous expenee of the Frenc^ 
military hofpitals^ during the late war, 
and of all their other contracts, both for 
the army and navy, when compared to 
pur own, furpafles all belief; that fomc 
few of our own contraftors accumulated 
great fortunes, is well know;n ; but what 
even thofe few men got, may be faid tp 
t>e nothing at all, when compared to the 

immenfe 
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imm«fe fortunes, acquired by thePrench 
cntrc^neurs ; nor is it to be wondered 
at ; for if men of high rank in the admi- 
iiiftration of affairs in France, wiH fuflfer 
their favourites aitd relations to require 
and accept of great confiderations -fbr bb* 
taining lucrative bargains frpna the con- 
Iraftors of every ^ecies, it is not to be 
wondered at that fuch contra6tors fiiouM 
tafee every advantage of repaying them- 
felves by plundering the ftate, when they 
can do To with great eafe^ and the ut- 
moft fafety ?. For all thefe trontrafts being 
toade under the authority of the fovereign, 
no pferfon whoever, dares to complain of 
their abufe. 

In compliance with the national vanity 
and natural foibles of the French, the no- 
bility and gentry in France, do, it muA 
be acknowledged, ruin their fortunes in 
the army with great chearfulnefs and ala- 
crity and in return for doing fo, and 
fhe dangers they have undergone, every 
officer who hath fervcd twenty years with- 
out reproach, is intitled to the military 

order 



0rdcr of St. Louis : and however trifling 
this bauble may appear in the eyes of 
the fobcr thinking people of other nati- 
ons^ iim value of it is, by the arts of the 
minifters, kept up fo high in Prance, 
that few gentlemen of fortune in that 
kingdom engage in the fervice with any 
other motive, than that of obtaining this 
badge o£ honour ; and which, to animate 
their troops durkig the laft war, was fo 
prbfiifely given away by the court, that 
now the number of' that order exceeds 
nine thouland; for the officers of the 
navy, as well as thofe of the army, are 
equally entitled to it. ' 

No fconer is this badge of honour' ob- 
tained by officers, who are a little inde- 
pendent in their fortunes, than they retire 
from the fervice to enjoy their laurels m 
the circle of their friends and acquaintan- 
ces : and this vanity, conqefted with ma^ 
ny other follies of the military govern- 
ment in France, is the principal caufe, 
that their officers are but little acquainted 
with the grounds and principles of the art 

' of 
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of war, in comparifon to tKeir rivals^ 
where men enter the army, as a profcBi- 
on for life, and propofe, by acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of their employ- 
ments, to advance their future fortunes j 
a motive, which, of all others would ap- 
pear the moft unworthy to an officer in 
France, who ruins his fortune in the fer- 
vice, and in doing fo contributes to the 
ruin of the ftate, only from the ridicu- 
lous motives of vanityj which cuftoni 
hath eilabliihed in that kingdom; 

The immenfe cxpence to government, 
in fupporting fuch a numerous army in 
time of peace, is not the only bad efFeft it 
produces to the ftate ; for the fuperior de- 
gree of honour andrefpeft,whichevery mi- 
litary man in France is intitled to, intoxi- 
cates all ranks of people, and makes them 
defirous of embracing a military life ; and 
which, not being an employment in 
France, either favourable to the moralsj 
or the virtues of ufeful fober citizens; 
they contraft tliereby fuch habits of gal- 
lantry and diflipation, as are very incon^ 

fiftent 



fiftent with the ftations and charafters of 
difcreet country-gentlemen and fober far- 
mers ; in which capacities they would, by 
fculti vetting their lands and improving their 
paternal eftates, be of infinitely more fer- 
vice to their country. Befides, all their 
Goipjnon foldiers, being drawn from the 
grif^t corps of hufbandmen, are, from an 
4jt)|urd cuftom, not eafily reconciled to 
«:pmmon fenfe, inlifted to fervi the king; 
ipnly for fix years, which occafions a con- 
*^ant circulation of debauching * and ruin* 
ing the morals and induftry of the lowei* 
ranks of people ; who, by living that time 
in indolence and lazinefs, contr^ft fuch 
habit;3 as render them afterwards verj^ 
unfit fpr the labour and fatigues of' agri* 
culture. 

It is but juftice to own, that the French 
are more free from the efiefts of religious 

• • A French peafant, that has been a foldier, 
when again he returns to live in his own village, 
then becomes a buUy, a bravo, and a bad member 
6f fqciety : and the French king loofes moJ'e of this 
ckfs of his fubjeds by the fword, in one week, for 
they too are men pf honor> than a^e hung up at 
Tyburn in one year. 

K fuper- 
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fupcrftition, than thofe of any other tJo- 
hian Catholick country in Europe; yet 
this does not proceed from a want of cc- 
' clefiaftics to fill rfieir minds with preju- 
dices, but from their national levity : for 
though all the ufelefs profeffions m France 
arc abundantly ftored witli people, yet, 
ihe ecclefiaftic profeffion, by far forpat 
fes that of every other in number : for the 
younger fons of gentlemen embrace aii 
ecclefiaftic life, to enjoy in profufion and 
luxury the church-livings.; and the lower 
clafles of people enter into it from a mo- 
tive of lazinefs, and as an exemption from 
the toils and fatigues of a laborious itfe. 

According to the moft moderate calcu* 
lation, there are in France no iefe than 
five hundred thoufand of its fubjcfts, of 
both fexes, conftantly devoted to a life o£ 
.religion and lazinefs ; who contribute nor- 
thing, either by their induftry or jtopu- 
lation, to the benefit of focicty : the an- 
nual revenues of the church-lands, and 
thofe belonging to convents and reljigioud 
fociedes, do, by a late eftimate, amount 

to 
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to eight millions fte^ng a' year$ anil 
hdd not a law been made fome years 
ago, to preveut cccleliaftics fiom cither 
purchafing of more lands, or receivings 
from the weak and fuperftitious part of 
the people, legacies to the church, the 
pricfts and clei^ would, by their pioust 
^ frauds, have foon been in poflfeflion of 
three fourths of the lands and riches of thc^ 
whole kingdom. 

The church-lands, and the property ia 
general of the clergy, being exempted 
from the greateft part of the taxes and 
burthens of the people, it is no wonder- 
that fuch a coUeftive body of men ft^puld 
he very opulent and riqh : but the richer 
of the clergy in France, like thofe of the 
nation in general, are moft partially an^ 
unequally divided. If the annual revenues 
of the church, which amount to eight 
millions fterling, were equally divided 
amongft five hundred thoufand peoplcj^, 
of which number the ecclefiaftic com- 
munity confifts, it would bring to each 
the fum of fixteen pounds fterling a year„ 
k z whicbi 
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which woyld be Ijifficicnt, at Icaft, to pro- 
cure them all the wants and neceffaries of 
life ; but in the great body of the clergy, 
there are no lefs th^ an hundred and 
thirty one archbifhops and bifliops, who^ 
together with thofe of other fuperibr orders 
in the phurch, enjoy enormous revenues j 
Vhilft all in the loiter aiid fubbrdinate 
clafles, live in a ftate of want ^i^d indi- 
gence, derogatory to tlje charafter of clerr 
gymeri, and do, with difficylty, procure 
ihe common neceffaries of lifej whilf^ 
thofe of the higher orders are pampered 
with ^11 the luxuries and delicacies of it, 
and exceed all other ranks of men in the 
kingdom in fplendor, profufion, and ex;- 
^ravagfince. 

It hath long been the objeft of the 
French government, to prevail upon their 
clergy to fubmit to the fame ^nodes and 
forms of taxation vith the other fubjefts 
pf the ftate; but, from the fepref and 
powerful infl^ienpe they have ever had at 
pourt, that great political objeft hath ne- 
Ycr yet been ^ccomplifiied the clergy, 

froii^ 
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from the gr^at power and riches they poC 
fefs, confider themfclves as imperium in 
• impcrioj and do, in their general aflefti'* 
• blies, impofe upon their own body fuch 
taxes, and fuch fvims, as they themfelves 
think requifite, out of their own rev^e^ 
nues, to fuppprt the king^s government : 
when this fupi is thought by the miniftcra 
of ftate not lequivalent to their poflefliT 
ens, they^ to demonftrate their pretended 
zeal for the ftate, and avoid thofe conten^r 
tions which might prove dangerous to 
their power, politically fupply the reft by 
what they call a free gift *. \ 
• The exeflive rjches which are enjoyed 
by the higher ranks of the clergy, and the 
vaft number of people in the lower clafles 

* It has often been propofed by the parlianaents, 
to reform and diminifh the enormous power aD4 
|-iches of the clergy j but the hiftory of all nations, 
particularly thofe of the roman catholick religion, 
iiaving furniftied inftances of the danger of attack- 
ing even the abufes of the church, the court havo 
rather fubmitted to them, than inflame the fanffui- 
jiary enthufiaftick zeal of their Ravilliac's;^ their 
plemeat's, or their Damien's, 

that 
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tBat are fopparted in a ftate of ^indolence 
and idlenefs> are equally prqudiciaH to 
. both population, and the progrefs of the • 
landed intereft v for the clergy, not being • 
permitted to marry, are not fo much in* 
terefted to cultivate thofe immenfe quan- 
ties of lands they are proprietors o:^ as 
if thole lands were in the poflfeflion of 
private citizens, who would, from pater- 

^ nal afitftiori, exert their induftry to pro-' 
vide for their pofterity. 

Of all the abfurditics and follies in the 
French government, none have been the 
objeft of la much public clamour and dif» 
content amongft the people, as the impo- 
litic and Qppreflive mode of levying and 
collefting their taxes and publk revenues r 
the cuftonls, the excife, and many other 
branches oj^ the public revenue are farmed 
oy t to a fociety of fixty men of the greateft 
monied intjpreft in the kingdom. This; 
contraft is renewable every fix years j and 
the prefent jfarmers pay to the king one _ 
hundred and thirty-two millions of livrcs, 

' Dr fix millions fterling . a year, for the, 
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pn^rilege of plundering the ftatei thej 
•nly advantage to the government attend- 
ing the prefent mode of collefting thefe 
taxes, is, that the farmers or financiers 
advance to the king the annual produce 
of the farms before they ar^collefted : but 
the perpetual ftate of indigence and want, 
which the government is in for money, is 
alone fufficient,,ohe (hould think, for abo^ 
lifhing the continuance of a mode fo. preg- 
nant ^it)i evils to the ftate, and oppref-. 
lions to the people. 

The collefting of the cuftoms and ex- 
dfe in England, and the other branches 
of its revenues, which correfpond to thofc 
articles included in the farms of the 
French king, coft the Englilh govcrnmentt 
according to a moderate computation, 
about ten or twelve per cent, upon the fum 
collected : but it hath been demonftrated, 
to the convidlion of every unprejudiced 
ixlan in France, that though the King re- 
ceives from his farmers only fix millions 
• fterling a year, yet, by the gazing abufcg 
and enormous profits of the fanners, the 

people 
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people are charged with, and pay mote 
than double that fum* : befides a lofs to thrf. 
ftate, in employing more than an hundred 
thoufand of its labouring people . in thq 
fubordinate ranks of cuftdm-houfe ofBcers 
and fpies ; wKo, from the virulence of 
the cxcife laws, and from a want of fome 
judicious reftraint or limitation, fret and 
teize the ufeful but unhappy people, with-* 

• A kind of political phrcnzy ftized the people 
in Paris, in the year 1764, to enquire into the 
abufes of the public revenues ; and many fenfiblft 
performances at that time were publifhed, very little 
favorable, either to the integrity or abilities of th^ 
miniflers. Amongft others, was a work intitled, 
L'Anti-Financier, which demonftrates, that the 
branch of the revenue, called, Les Aides, or Ex- 
cife upon Strong Liquors, not even 20 per cent, of 
what was raifed upon the people^ came ..into thr 
king's coffers : thcfe enquiries were fo very. painAil 
to the miniflers, that they chofe to thunder out an 
ordonance, to forbid, under pain of the king's 
difpleafure, any body, for the future, to comment 
upon thofe fubjeds which alone were cognizable bj 
the king and his miniflers : it is certain, no abfur* 
dity can equal the impolitick manner the Frencli' 
raife their revenues, but the profufe manner iii. 
which they fijuan^^r them away. • 

. out 
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6ut~ mercy ; and which the unfeeling 
farmers totally difregard; 
^ In a governnient but defiroUs of fliew- 
ihg even the appearances of juftice to! its . 
people, the great abufes and heavy oppref- 
fiohs, which are daily praftifed in this de- 
jpartmeritjcotild hot a moment fubfift, if 
the great officers of the ftate were not them- , 
fehes deeply interefted with the farmers, iri 
the contrafti It is wiell kno^Vn^ that no 
perfon had fo great a fliare in thefe pro- 
fits, as the favourite Sultana, ,thp late Ma- . 
dame de Pompadour whofe, ipimenfe-, 
riches were acquired by being conceWed 
in every tranfaftiori of government where 
liioney was to be got : and for the better* 
flccommodatioft of herpaffion for. money, 
the late comptroller-general of the finances 
was raifed to that important truft by h,ei* 
favour and profcftidii only that (he 
might have every poffible opportunity of* . 
gi'atifying her ihfatiable defire of .riches. 

tie, in return, proved to her an. -.obe- 
dient; fervant and a faithful friend, by ob- 
fequioufly conniving at her tools and de- 
^ ' L pendants. 
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pendants, buying up clandeftincly the 
outftanding debts of the ftate, when faf. 
Icn in the market to fifty per cent, below 
par, and then paying them at the tpea-i 
^bry, when in her pofleflion, at their ori- 
•ginal valine : by fuch lucrative tranfa(fti- 
ons as thefe, fhe, at her death, had amaf- 
fed more riches than were in the pofleflion 
of any other fubjeft in Europe *. 

Since the preferit mode of farming out 
the publick revenues Was cftabliflied in 
France, all the gfeat moiiied nlen in the 
nation have turned their thoughts from 
trade and agriculture, the only fources of 
wealth to a ftate, to employ their fortunes 
in the money tranfaftions of government ; 
and from the conftant diftrefles of the 
king, the financiers, or monied men, en- 
joy alont. the fmiles and favours of the 

* This enormous fortune, thus acquired by ra- 
pine and extortion, fhe left to her brother the Mar- 
quis de Marigini ; who, though born only la 
the rank of Bourgeoisy was, by the influence of 
hij fifter, decorated with the Cordon Bluesy though 
exprefsly againil the rules of that order^ which re- 
f^uires the proof of fix generations of iiobility. 

court 
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igourt, whilft the hndcd intcreft is in 1h 
decliriing a fitijation, th^t the bcft eftatea 
^re fold with difficulty, at twenty yean 
purchafe ; ^nd by a policy, not to be re^ 
conciled to cprnmon fenfe, the hu(band^ 
men, the labouring people, and every 
profeflion that contributes moft to induC» 
try, population* and the real riches of a 
Itate, are oppreffed and looked upon with 
?Qntempt 5 and fuch things only cncou-* 
raged, a$ are irelative to Ihew^^ pomp and 
magnificence. 

However pcceflary it may he, that the; 
government and court ©f France fhould 
be fupported with Iplendor and magnifi- 
cence, the efiefts of it, it is certain, have- 
been fo univerfally fpread, as to i^toxi^. 
cate the whole nation with th^thoughts- 
of nothing elfe but pomp and pageantry 
the evil of this profqfion and extrava-^ 
gance, is not folely confined to the king's; 
houihold, though it is there ino& fcanda^ 
ioufly great; for in that department alone, 
9 fum, more than equal to the amount of 
tbe land-tax of all England,, when atthrcQ; 



fliillings Jn the po.und, is. fcjuaodcred a-: 
way ; and it hath, more than once, been 
the fubjeft of renionftranc^ from tlje par- 
liament of Paris to their monarch, whq 
have repeatedly declared, it was not the 
part of a tender parent, or an affeftion^ 
ate foyereign, to fuffer fuch enornriovis an4 
ufelefs profufion in his houftiold, whilft 
the poor induftrious fubjefts of the inte- 
rior part of his kingdom were reduced tq 
^he moft deplorable ftate of mifery, ir^ 
contributing, by arbitrary opprcflions^ 
and the want of the very neceffaries of life,^ 
to fupport that exceffiv^ fplendoi: and ex- 
travagance*. ^ 

Though 

• t The firft slQ. of the prefent comptroHcr gene^ 
^1, 911 entering the department of the finances^ 
lyas, reforming th^ enormous abufes that prevaileci 
in the king's houfliold (la maifon du roy) which 
includes, as in a private family every branch of^ 
his domeftick expence. 

He foun^ upon the lift of t^e mafter of hqrfc> 
Jefs than twelve hundred hoy-fes, charged to th© 
]|cing, at fo moderate a price a$ five (hillings fteriing. 
a day for the fupport of each; but only nine hundred 
of thefe horfes were found toexifl in reality. Iif 
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• ^ Though it may he thought right an4 
peceflary to fupport the crown in every 
monarchy with a becoming mag;>ificence,^ 
|5roportioi)e.d to the riches of the counr 
try, yet this fondnefs for pomp and fhe^ 
hath , been fo extravagantly purfucd 'm 
France, that it is the only objeft pf emu^r 
|ation, which prevails amongft all ranks 
pf the nobility ; infomuqh, that even the 
prefent chief minifter, with a levity tha| 

the maftcr of the great wardrobe's accounts, v^as 
Annually charged fix hundred collly fuits of cloaths 
for the king*s 'ufe, which was thought to he fullj 
fulHcient for a prince, rather mpdeft in his drefs. 
Indeed, the maftcr of the wardrobe, had a very 
plaufibie cxcufe to make for this feenaingprofufion^ 
which was, that feveral dependants of the other 
ihinifters, were quartered upon his profits. Not tq 

prolix, the abufe of all the fm^Uer articles of 
fxpcnce, throughout the whole houlhold, were e- 
qually great, for no lefs than eight thoufand pair* 
^f gloves were annually charged for the four Mel^ 
^ames of France, the king's daughters. 

This reform and infringement upon the perqui- 
fites of the courtiers, did not fail to. raife in the 
]palace as great a confpiracy againft the new comp- 
troller general of the finances, as if he had beei^ 
^lie gre^te^ enemy of the ftate. 

woula 
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would be more excufable in a petit maitre^ 
than a great ftatefman, picjucs himfelf int 
faying, " that his equipages and liveric? 
are not only more coftly than the king's, 
but that his houftiold alfo is fo numerous^ 
that the fervants of his fervants l^avc fert- 
yants to attend them 

In a nation where fuch exceflive luj^ury 
as this prevail? in ail the higher ranks of 
its people, ail the labouring induftrir 
pus poor are kept in the jgreateft ftate of 
ppprcffion to fvfpporf it^ where tom^ 
merce, agriculture, and every ufeful pror 
feffion are held in contempt, and the dir 
^inftion of rank and nobility is the pre- 
vailing paffion ; and where the degree of 
pobleffe may bp pijrchaffd with a mode-i 

♦ The liveries of the fervants pf the minifter, arc, 
perhaps, more coftly than the fenatorial robes of 
the Englilh peers. Is it to be wondered at, that ii\ 
a nation where fen^ment^ like thefe prevail, the 
landed intereft fliould be lying in ruins ; the mo- 
ney which ought to cultivate it, circulates only in 
canals of luxury 5 and the villages are drained of 
its inhabitants, which ought t0| fupply the nation 
with bread and food, to be employed in thofe offi-:' 
ces fubfervient 9nly to pomp and -magnificence. 
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tate fortuhe^ it is no wonder that trade - 
and agriculture fhould decreafe^ and the 
degree of the nobleffe become numerous, 

The government of France hath itfelf 
greatly encouraged the national vanity of 
the people in their fondnefs for the rank of 
nobleffe, for in an abfolute monarchy, fuch 
as France, and where the diftributioij of 
property and fortime is fo very unequal, 
that the people are but one degree removed 
from all the abfurdities of the feudal laws, . 
vafl: numbers of the nobleffe muft have 
been unavoidably created j but the French • 
government have not been content with 
fuch increafc; for, befidcs thp antient*he- . 
reditary peers of the kingdom, and all the 
fubprdinate ranks of counts, marquifes, 
and the proprietors of lordihips and ma- 
nors, who have always been, by their 
birth, intitled to the privileges of noblefle; 
the government have created a great va- 

•v The hereditary peers of Prance, who have 
feats in that afTembly* are only fifty two in num- 
ber ; but the fubordikj|te dafles of the noblefle^ 
exceed, upon a moderate computatiooj^ more thw ' 
iixty tboufand familki* 

rietjF 
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fiety of vtty ufinieceffaiy civil employ^, 
merits, to' which they have annexed* thd' 
privileges of noblefle 5 and which have 
been fold, and made a fatal refoufce of 
revenue, in times when the ftate hith beeil 
in great diftrfefs for moftey* ' 

Tfiat I may as little as poflTible fatigue 
ybuf Lordftiip's patience with the nature 
of thefe charges or civil employments^ 
"Which from their nuhiber are now become ' 
one of the gi^ateft burthens of the ftate in 
iterance, as well as ah abfufd riefource of 
revenue, happily unknown in England; t 
will enter into fiich a detail only, as may 
convey to yoitr Lordftiip m idea of the 
itfcpolicy of their inftif ution* 

iT^t charge, or rank, for example, of 
ofie of the, king's fecretaries, and of whom 
tKere are m^re thaii three hundred, is art 
eriiploymcnt merely honorary, and hath 
neither duty nor attendance annexed to iti 
Thefe charges are generally purchafed by 
the defendants of thofe> who, by their 
fijcceflea in- trade or other circumftances, 
havc^acqaiied fortune-; arid who, in com- 
pliance 



pliancy with thejiationj^l f^anity^ aredefir- 
ous of .enjoying, Jb^ tKe jpriyilbg^s of ho- 
blefle, ^.an exemption, from, the taille, and 
|rpm that de^re? of contempt and oppref- 
iipn, to whifL they , would have Been ex-* 
pofed by continuing^' jh the claf^ of Rotu-^ 
ri^r^ in which they Wire b6rhl " ' * 
V . The' purchafe of this charge^ or rank of 
t)nepfj:he king's, fccretafies, is about five 
thoufai^d pouhds fterling ; and produces 
annually to the purchafer ho niore than 
three and' a half per cent, for hrs money ; 
but to i}[i\s^ charge is annexed honour and 
refpcft, and it js, like a freehold, heredi- 
tary in his family : but however advan-i 
tageous this mode of borrowing money 
lhay appear upon a fuperficial view, it 
•yvould not be difficult to (Jemonftate, that^ 
by the privileges and exemptions annexed 
to thefe charges^ and all the collateral difi 
advantages attending them, it wbiild hav6 
been wiftr in the government, and cheap- 
er, to have paid ten per cent, for thfe 
money* 

M Thd 



¥hc unequal diftribution of thfc JandlisV 
and of the riches in general of the Freikh( 
nation muft, with {o many other tzu&i 
confpiring together, keep their agriculture 
in a mifcrable ftate : the f>ower of the an- 
tient republicks, and of every wife ndtiori, 
hath always proceeded from and dcptndtd 
on wife and folid laws and maxima : none 
but Frenc-h minifters arc lb ignoraifit iii hoi 
to know, that (en thoufahd acres of land, 
divided equally amongft^an hundred dif- 
ferent people^ would not only be bettttf 
cultivated, and afford lb many families all 
the neceflaries of life, but contribute mor^ 
• to the revenues of the ftate, than if they 
•V^cre only in the pofleffion of bfie pro^ 
prieton 

Notwithftanding the fplendpr of the 
Court of France, the profufe way of living 
amongft their firft nobility, and the mag- 
nificence which appears in many of the* 
cities and towns, there cannot be a clearef^ 
and ftronger proof of the radical vlce^^ ahd 
real poverty of theftaiey than thofe fwarms 
of beggars that are every where to be feen 
• through- 
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fiiroughout the kingdom : but the Pppf eA 
lions of the labouring people, eniplgyed ujt 
agriculture, are fo great from the exceffive 
taxes, that they cannot, with the moft vio- 
lent efforts of indufiry, procure by it d 
a tojlerable fupport ; and begging at thf 
gates of the convents and religious houlcs, 
where they diftribute in alms, what is fu- 
perfluous to their own wants, is a more 
beneficial and comfortable profeffion, thark 
exhaufting their ftrength in cultivatinj^p 
the ground, the fruits of which arc torr^ 
from them to pamper iii luxury a^d ex- 
travagance the higher ranks of people,^ 

Wife laws and wife maxims of govern; 
ment can alone contribute to th^ improve- 
ment and encreafe of the landed xnterelj; 
in any country : wherever that important 
objeft is properly attended to, there re- 
fwlts from it, food,^ doathing, riches, re^ 
venues, commerce, navigation, and every 
thing that raifes and creates the real power 
and grandeur of a nation, and the prof- 
perity utid happinefsof its people.! 

Ma It 
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* ' it is now more than a'century, that tha 
French nation have neglefted and difre-: 
gardecl the ftate of their agriculture ; and 
notwithftanding they have had, during 
that time, frequent fatnlnes, and always a 
Scarcity of both corn and wool, they have 
even flattered themfclyes,that the advanta- 
j^e? which they reaped in fupplying all the 
courts and countries in Europe with their 
rich rnanufaftures, ancj other objefts of 
luxury, were more than a balance and 
'equivalent for aU fuch wants and difad^ 
vantages, 

■ Explerience hath, however, it laft con- 
vinced ■'them of their impolicy, and of 
the errors of their national prejudices. 
They beheld, with furprizc, the prodigi^ 
ous efforts which England made, during 
the laft war, and faw, with aftonifhment^ 
that fhe raifed the fupplies for the laft 
year with the fame eafe fhe had done thofe 
for the firft J whilft France had exhaufted 
its ftrength and its vitals, p ven in the firfj: 
^hree years of the war : this could not fail 
to convince the prefent chief minifter of 

that 



that c(naritry, 'wRo, ' though not pofleflibcj 
pf the talents of a great ftatefman, hatH 
a qUicknefs of conception few qien are en- 
dowed with : he juftty^ cpncluded, that as 
France: *h^d for morfe 'than. a century fup- 
plied all the courts of Europe with veU 
vets, lace, brocades; and all the mpft 
coftly and expenfive articles of commerce, 
and *yet )vas inferior* to England in na- 
tional riches, ftrengtli'and. power, that fuch 
fuperiority could alone proceed frorn the 
benefits arifing from the more cultivate4 
ftate of her la'nded iptereil. 

The French, thus at l^ift convinced of 
the advantages of agriculture, have, with- 
in a few .years paft, made every poffible 
f ffort to raife their landed intereft out of 
that declining condition, in which it hath 
fo long lain : anfi as the example of the 
fovereign hath, in France^ more influence 
with the people than the tnofl: pofitiye laws, 
the king. hinifelf hath,, of late, conde- 
icended to work at the plough, as an a- 
mufemeiit, in the inclofures at one of his 
country palaces, and alfo hath lately been 

feveral 
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fswrsi times pre&nt with the flrfl: nohl^ 
of his court, at fomc new experiments re-, 
lative tQ agriculture, with the hopes of rci 
viving a profeflion that tended fo greatly 
to the power pf hi« kin^m, and th« 
happinefs, of his people. 

It i§ wc^ knQwn^ when the ibyereigii 
of France and his court, have adQpte4 
cither a virtue or a vice, or even a mod^ 
of pleafure, it extends itfelf by degrees to 
the laft r^ks of the people in the king-* 
dom : but whether the prefent tafte for 
the pleafures of farming, adopted by the 
Icing, will be attended with that effeft, 
time only can determinet The country 
gentlemen, however, are fo fenfible of its 
advantages, and the want of improve-. 
ments, that in more than thirty diflferent 
provinces, they have formed themfeives 
into focieties to promote the advancement 
of agriculture ^ and the beft books in the 
Englifli language on praftieal farmings 
have been tranflated int;o French, and dit 
perfcd gratis by thcje focieties tQ the far-^ 

iners^ 
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rfttts, a$ a guide m the ftiture mode of 
cukivrating their Unds. - 

And ftiould the Frertch rriirriftry fucceedr 
ih raifittg their landed liiterdflf front rtr 
prfefehfi low arid langti/hiliig condition, tor 
d ftate like-cfur -oxWj, thdti indeed, but 
riot till then, the^Prench nation would 

' Bfccome a formidabfe rival ttx thfc power of 
Ertglaftd': but yottf li6rdfhip*s own ot^ 
p^rfentit will convince ybu, that all the * 
operations' of the French goVefhment, are 
mot-e pfatrfible in th6it appearaftces thait 
ptofitable ih their cdnfecjueiwies. And 

» whilft fo many radiical tkes coritinue tar 
infcft evcty department of their gcsvtm^ 
meht, whilft the clergy are in poffiffioh of 
jfo- gi«at a fhare of the landed property 6f 
the kiil^'dm; which h eKempted fromf 
the greateft part 6f the ikxts raifedfbi* the 
fuppcwtof thd'ftatej and wWIft five Hun- 
dred thoufand people are maintained by 
that prdfeflioh in indokhce and idlenefs, 
and who contribute nothing towards if> 
duftry or population; whHft the pleafJarcs. 
ind luxuries of the court engage a con^ 

ftanc 



ftant- refidenccdiere of all the firft. nobi- 
lity; and all the fccondranfcs of people 
Icad a Jife of ple,;|fui"P dj{?JP^^P^^ 

towns ;j w^hiW): fjie hpflranjdnaen^ anci: 
^ the in^ufliriouB lahouriag t^iepple- lie. 
under - fo marjly - opjpregions fcrtg g^tl^^^ 
qpd arbitr^ paj^es^.and^sthe wiMpJe:C<?un- 
try .fecl th^s .(^f;epell.aii4 tnofl; a^jeft di- 
ftrcfs and ;>poverty whilft. all ff^ks of 
.people in trade, are.rlpqkpd upoxi> and 
a*eated wit|i difrej^edt andcontjC^jit,. by 
thotl^ who live in a fta^te of ^afc .aod.de- 
pen.dance upon the goyernnicnt-, : whilft 
^ xnany cbargej^ ox, civil emplpyments, 
are ta .be purcftafed. by thofe who iiavc 
acquired money in trade, apd which give 
t;heni t)ie privil^es of jnoblefSb, and aa 
fi^e^ption frpg^ taxes ; whilft the general: 
fl:a$&' of - their comme/'qe and agnrictilture 
bath; not aif tcn^h part, of , the money em-*- 
plpyed in their different branches, as thofe 
^vf^ . <? aufes of ^ the. power of a ftate . re- 
quire.^ wjfeilft the greateft number of the 
geoplie find it more honoiirable and lucra* 
tjLve^^ to - f orfake ^ the ^ nwit ufeful cmploy- 
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jtnents, and to enter into the amiy, the 
law, the church, and the employnnicntat 
in the finances, all which produce no nev^ 
^ncreafe of power to the ftate whiift 
the ejcgefs of luxury cjjntinues anniongft the. 
hij^her ranks of the peojple, ^nd the la- 
bpuring poor dare not marry for fear of 
incre^^no; their burtheps in life ; and tl)e 
people in general aim at potting mor^ 
than living fingle ^d independent by ^ 
life-annuity whilft the intei:elt of money- 
is kept up fo high, that i^ can be applied; 
to n^ore lycratiy? ufes than either io, 
trade OF cultivating the land 5^ vhilfl: 
theCe vices and follies, niy t-ord, conti- 
|iue to <xift, and all of them are fo inter- 
woven vfitl\ the very pripqiples^ of their * 
government, ^s hardl;^ ^o be feperated, 
there is no probability, that the French 
nation can ever be fbrniidable to England 
by the progre6 oftheir landed intereft^ 

And now, my Lord, I fhould pro<;eQd|[ 
to fpeak of the prefent ftate of the mo- 
nied intereft of France* and of its^ national 
^bt 5 but it being rather too large a fieldr 
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for one letter, and might be (oq tirefom^ 
for your Lordfhip's pcryfal,, I fhall rc-r 
fcrve it for the fubjcft of my next : yet^ 
a$ your noble friend? h^ye very probably 
pntcrtained too adyan^ag^oys notions of 
the powci? of France in th^s refped, I fhaU 
fo far enter btq itj^ as ^9 f^fibr^ ihcm fomc 
idea of it. 

The difcovery of the new world hatfj . 
produced lb great, a revolution in the 
maxims of ftate, and the cuftoms and 
manners of the courts of Europe, that 
' their power and grandeur feem pow tq 
depend chiefly pppn cptpmefce and thq 
acquifitioq of riches j yet^ by a par^doH 
to be reconciled qnly by ;i^e cycnt^ that 
i-^ave hjippened, the i;ingdQms of Spaiji 
an4 Portugal, \^.t^o liaye hee^i the fole jpof- , 
leffors of' the mineis of gold and filverj, 
have been, by the f^taj po^^e^^lon, redu9e4 
to a ftate of indigence anc^ poverty, whilft 
the cornmercial nations, \^ho have acqui- 
red thefe precious metals from their prq^ 
pri^tors by way of trafiick, have, accofd* . 
ing to the p^Q|^orcion they have gained of 
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power, • , : ; 

/h6t-oril7 iihe tWo^ates in Europe, 
^feaw flmwii #tte-greatefl: advafrfages 

-*fr©rWi 4333t ^itA powers alfo ; ^itsd $15 the ' 
Violicfs of a ftate ^fe Aow deemed the 
:fhtngA of it, as the one wiii gefte'mlly be 
"in proportion to th* oSher, it is, dflfhe ut- 
~hioft i'mportantcj for the Englifli fiatioh 
•'to-knbW the real quaAtky of the fidies dff 
its rival, France. 

- According it> -the beft trafci^atidifts ^f 
■■flie^quantity of gold and filver now cir- 
culating, or being in France, it amounfe 
to betweai fixty and fcventy millions Xbei- 
firtg : this fum, though large, is not fulfi- 
cient, from the impolicy of the gowrrf-. 
'meat, and its unequal diftribution to fuf>- 
pott all the lUjturies of the nation, t» cul- 
tivate an extent of land of 140 millions 
of acres, and to put in motion theUndxif- 
try^aiid cbmcfterce cf twenty millions cjf 
inhSbitan£S 5 nOr have' the French cm 
N !^ third 



tWrd of a Capital* employed in their agrf^ 
culture, or their commerce, that thofe 
otgcJfts would require to pitt them on as 
;gpod a footing as thofe of England : the 
. induftry and the progreis^of the power of 
•z nation, depend principally oa the riches 
of it, and of their being properly em- 
jployed i and howevef paradoxical it may 
appear^ it might not be difficult to prove, 
that Was the French nation double in e3C- 
tent of land and number of people, with- 
out any increafe^ of gold and filvcr, it 
would then be doubly poor and indigent 
to what it is at prefcnt : for every acre of 
land, as well as the induftry of every in- 
dividual, requires a certain funi of money 
to put it in adtion, and as the profits arit 
ing from two hundred pound employed 
in agriculture or commerce, will be dou- 
.blc to thofe arifing Only from one hun- 
dred, fo the nation that abounds moft in 
riches, and employs them on thofe bbjefts, 
that produce other riches, that did not 
before exift, will have a power fuperioc 
to another nation that l^fs abounds in mo- 
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hey. . By taking the g^eral mafs or (uqt 
total of the riches oif a nation,, and com* 
.paring it^ith the.nu^bsr of its inhabir 
tants, we fliall ealily.find, whether the n§- 
tionJia^riGl^es fulBcient to put the iaduf-. 
try of its~,people in motion. 

On a &ippoiiti6n therefore x)ikt the n^ 
ncy circalatingy of bdnjg jn ]Franoe» a- 
mounts to iixty millioos fterling, and th^ 
this fuo), ,was equdly divided amongst 
twenty millions of people, then each in- 
dividual-would have no more than thv^ 
pounds to put. his induftry an4 ingenuity 
in motion : but this,roi: even a lefs furji 
woujd l^jc fufficient ^or the purpofe, was 
•France unconnefted in every refpeft with 
other nations, and did not lb conftantly 
contend with, and attempt. |o rival Eog- 
land both in pjcace and w:ar ; for it is t;he^ 
that our ,fuperiority^ and^advantages tbq- 
come fo evident. ^ -> 

Though the fum total of the circulating 
cafli in England, is computed at no more 
than twenty millions fterling, yet, by t^te 
wifdom of its government, and its punc- 
tuality 



"file htth eftabMed ftldx'a refdutce'df pa- 

fum of its cireiilflCift^ ta4, «feikfe-rfl&h 

nSrca and fix«^ ' ihillibiis tteifer^i' taid 
•^fechi bring -dk**^ itfK!ingftfii4 

• inilfiorts <)f ttspteopfci ^es tSb^at^^i nidt- 
iridti^ tJie-ftrMIiHrit^niy-^^ |jbtods 
Hfo piit life indtifttV ^nd. ingentfitf^ in md- 
tii:*': and diis is the principal caitfe df 
^ adf anragfc>s arfd thoe gteac 4bperibrity 
"We c^ijoy ov*f FrarfCc a^ a rival fiationi 

• ^ . l)uriftg theexi(f:^nte thejlWiffifiipjii 
Ifeheme in Frahce; ih the jrears 1,7 and 
171^, tliefe wete ^mbrie tliin three hurt-* 
dred millions ftertilig df paper-money cit^ 
cdl^ngin thatMrtgdom aM' which {^o-^ 
duced in France .the fame efifeifts for thit 
^Oft tim6, as our increafe of riches havd 
jproduccd inlingland i for there was, duf-' 
Ing that unit; fuch an induftry and .afti- 
yity among fee people, as was ricvef 
' ' known 
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now fold for twenty yeari, were tl^f n in? 
jcreafc4 to eigj^ty aia^ r^incty yj^^f p^r-r^ 
fK?-: ' . ' 

. But tJif fi>un4atioi^ of tjhat fcherpe, be-r 
]ng neitlxer buU|: ^gpii fhe principles of 
wifdona, nor cpndu6f:^4 ^^^bl^ juf? 
tice^ its fa^ was ^$ rapid. a3 its rife lia4 
been : it was a niagnificent ftr^ftqre, 
raifed ^on a fandy fbufldation in. pffQ^- 
years, Yfhich woyld have Required tWQ. 
centuries to have brought it by degrees tq 
perfeftjon, Th? great principles upoi^ 
\yhich it wa§ attempted, \vere judicious, 
and it fajlfed princ^ally through che follies, 
pf thpfe who wpre concerned in it, and 
the vices inherent in an abfolut? goyem-f. 
mcnt-^ The jiational credit of France, 
received i^ppn 'that ocpafion fuch a fata^ 
H^ound, as will f ver prevent it from beings 
^gajn a refource of goyernment ; and as 
^t will bp impoflible for France ever toi 
acquire a fupnt pf gold and filver ^qual 
to pur pap^r-money, ftie muft for ev?r r^r 
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fnaln-in a ftate of inferiprifcjr, wKcn com-*; 
pared to England. • ^ 

•Great as the incoHveniences arc, whicl| 
France experiences from the want of 
larger llim oif riches in the nationj ye^ 
this want is greatly iiicreafed by the xm- 
equal diftribution' of the riches they are 
in poffellion of ; for whilft fome few per- 
fons are enornioufly rich, and fpend their 
rfches in the moft profiife luxury, all thofe 
^rofefiions that are moft ufeful to the- 
ftate, have nqt a tenth part fufficient tq 
carry on their different employnients, 

Nofhing hath contribiited mox^ to ex-? 
hauft the. French nation of its finances, 
than the freqvient arid expenfiye wars in 
which they have, during the laft qentury, 
been engaged ; and though their armies 
carry the appearance of bfciiig maintained 
at a lefs expence than thofe of other nati- 
ons, yet the great abufes which pifevailin 
all their c6ntra£ls, and in every comrn?rT 
dal branch relative to ftipplying the arw 
ihy, make the expence^ of fupporting^ifi' 
ftipenor to that of any other country. 
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In France, it is the objeft of every 
man's wifli to enjoy a penfion under the 
kin^-, it is not the emolument only, that 
is the motive of this defire, for though a 
court penfioner is in England, rather a 
term of difrefpe<^t, yet in France it is 
cftcemed an honour fo great, that every 
.man afpires to it, who is fond of fame : 
and the number of penfioners are now fo 
vaftly increafed amongfl: all ranks of the 
people, from the princes of tht blood 
down to ingenious mechanics, as to 
become a great, and, in the prefent de*^ 
ranged fuuation of their finances, a moft 
infupportable load upon the ftate, 

.Though it is bothwife and juft in a 
monarch, to whom the riqhes^ of a ftatc 
are trufted, to regomppncc; fuch me;n of 
talents and abilities, as have by their ftu- 
dies and inventions promoted what is ufe- 
ful, and ferved and advanced the conve- 
niencies or jntereib of fociety, yet, it muft 
be confefled, that the able and ingenious 
in France, who have moft deferved the 
recompence of the court, are thofe who 
enjoy the leaft part of its favoqrs. 

Q Opt 
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Out of more than a million fterling, 
which the king of France annually pays 
in pcnfions, the greateft part is fwallowed 
up by the indigence of the great people, 
who furround the throne, and the favour- 
ites and dependants of that perpetual 
fucceflion of minifters, who have trod 
upon each others heels fince the death 
of cardinal Dc Fleury. 

The king's penfions have, fince that 
time, been fo fcandaloufly proftituted, 
that it hath not been for the fervices which 
men of talents and diftinguiftied merit, 
have rendered to the ftate, that have en- 
titled them to penfions from the king, 
but the favour and patronage of the dif- 
ferent minifliers to their own dependants 
and parafites : if a man has been able by 
his flcill in cookery, to pleafe the languid 
appetite of a decrepid worn-out minifter, 
in inventing a particular fauce, or hath 
any ways contributed to revive his expir- 
ing paffions, or in procuring him fome 
perfonal pleafurea, it hath never failed by 
the influence of his patron, of obtaining 
him a penfion from the king. 

This 



t 
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• This atbufe was great, and its bur- 
then upon the ftat6 fo fenfibly felt, that 
when M. De Silhouette* (the only wife re- 

vcftue^ 

• • M*. DffSilbonette, who-acquired hU knfOwlpdg/S 
at a revenue oBcer, by alaog reiidence sa Ei^gland, 
was rather a favourite of the parliament, and the 
people of Paris, than of the minillers of the court : 
in the ihidft of their dilh-eflcs and wartt of money, in 
ike year 17^9, when the king could procure nona 
hut Mpon the moil exorbitant intereil ; he propofed to 
the CQurt, to borrow twenty feven millions fterling, 
at fix per cent, with a premiuni, if the co6rt would 
confent to the mo^ie of borrowing it by th-e parlla- 
me&ty who ofkred to be guarantee to the peopel, 
for the feeurity of the money ; but the-cou^t un^- 
willing t^ give an importance to the parliament, 
which it was not entitled to, refufed the offer, and 
had recourfe for money to more ruinous fflcafures : 
in enith, by the original conftitution of tile French 
gpvemmedt, the parliament of Paris is extremely 
limited in its power : they can, it is true, remon- 
itrate, and even refufe to enregiller the king's 
edi^^s ; but if the fovereign prefents himfelf in par- 
liament, and holds what they call a lit de jufikey a 
prerogative which the monarchs of Francte are 
tender of exerting, then his will .becomes tfi& law, 
even without the confent of parliament. 

Great as their contentions havt been of late,'?Jier« 
was a time, even within thefe few years, that the 
O 2 court 
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vcnucrofficer, the French hare long' had) 
came to the adminiftration of the finances 
in the year 1759, he found himfelf under 
^ neceffity to prevail upon his fovereign 
to iflue an ordonance for all thofe who 
held penfions \inder the king, to deliver 
in a declaration, and fpecify exprelsly 
therein, the fervices they had done, to en- 
title them to them-; and a proper court 
of juftice of the revenue- officers, was ap- 
pointed to enquire into the validity of their 
fervices, and by what means fuch penfi- 
ons were acquired. 

This enquiry opened fuch a fcene of 
fraud, artifice, and abufe, . as: would, to 
to any other nation but the French, have 
appeared moft fcandalous and unjuft j yet 
fo powerful was the influence of the pa- 
tronage, 

court Ihewed a great difpoiition to the parliament, 
both of reconciliation and harmony : . bat it foon 
appeared, that the more conceffions were made to 
a body of men, accuftomed to fubmiiHon and obe- 
dience, the higher they rofe in their expedtations 
and demands ; and then aimed at almoft the iame 
powif and dignity as the parliament of England ; 
fince that time, the court have received their re- 
monftrances with a becoming form and ceremony*,, 
and paid them no attention. 
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tfdnage, which the favourites of the court 
had upon thisoccafion, that even in this: 
enquiry, fo juft and equitable, and at a 
time when the nation was diftrefled for 
mohcy, and then ftaggering under the 
burthens of the war, that able miniftcr; 
could procure for the ftate but very fmall. 
advantages, where fo many great abufes 
were demonftrated ; and the penfions. o£ 
thofe only were diminiflied, who had the 
beft pretenfions for their continuance, 
]psrhilft' thofe^ who h^d proper patronage a- 
mongft the courtiers, efcaped without any: 
reduftion : in France, thofe who promote 
the moft ufeful arts which are relative 
to the advancement of agriculture and 
commerce, on which alone the riches and. 
power of a ftate depend, are neglefted and 
unrewarded whilft enormous fums of the. 
public money, arifing from the fweat of 
the brows of the induftrious an^d laborious 
poor, are applied to fupport the luxuries- 
and elegant diffipations of thofe who fur- 
round the throne, and are moft profufely 
fquandered away upon tl^e idle, vicibus,- 
and extravagant. 

No- 
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Nothing ccmtributes more towards di- 
itiinilhing the ufe and advantage of the 
gold and filver metals which the French 
acquire by the balance of their trade^ 
than their own confamptioh or method of 
applying fuch riches. AH the nations m 
Europe united together, have not fo great 
a number of artifts employed in the gold 
and filver trade ot manufafture, as in 
France : as pomp and ftiew is the pre- 
vailing and darling paffion of all ranks of 
people in this country, thole of a middlings 
ftate of life abound more in plate than 
thofe of a much fuperior rank in England, 
trho arc fetisfied to be fei-ved in china, or 
the fine earthen wares ; and thefe immcnfe 
quantities of plate, which are fo excef- 
fively abundant in all the families of the 
firift diftindion, as well as of all other 
ranks of people, are as ufelefs to the go- 
vernment, and of as little benefit to the 
nation, as if they ftill continued in the 
mines from whence they were extracted* 
It is computed, that th^ gold and fil- 
ver plate in France, including that be- 
longing to churches, and the immenfe 

quantities 
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quantities employed in fiunily ufcs by the 
extravagant vanity of the people, in'deco* 
rating all the utenfils belonging to the 
comnion neceffaries 9f life with them, 
docs not amount to a Ids fum than bc^ 
tvTctn fixty and feventy millions fterling, 
which is equal to the fum total of their 
circulating cafh; if this fum, or even one 
half of it, wa3 employed in improving 
their agriculture or their commerce, it 
would be of infinite advantage to the 
ftatc : But it is the foible of the French 
nation to vie with, and emulate each 
other* in pomp and profufion. 

That able financier, M. De Silhouette, 
was fo fenfible of the difadvantages at- 
tending the application of fo vaft a quan- 
tity of gold and filver to domeftick ufes, 
and for the fake only of pomp and lux^* 
ury, that an invitation was made to the 
people, during his adminiftration, to flicw 
their zeal for the ftate, by bringing all the . 
fupsrfluous part of their gold and filver 
utenfils to the mint, to have it coined 
into circulating cafh one half of its va^ 
lue Vas to be paid in ready money, and 

the 
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the other half to be lent to the king at 
four per cent. Byt fuch was the fondnefs 
of the people for their gold and filver 
uterifils, that, though the fcheme was con^ 
dufted under every advantage to excite 
the people's patriotifm^ by publifhing the 
names of thofe who Ihewed their zeal for 
the government by bringing in their plate, 
yet it did not produce more than fix hun- 
dred thoufand pounds fterling. 

The quantity of money in a nation may 
be guefTed at by the intereft which peo- 
ple pay for the ufe of it j for tlic intereft of 
money is dependant upon the quantity- of 
it in circulation: when money 13 very- 
plenty, intereft will be low ; when it is 
fcarce, intereft will be high. It is of the 
higheft advantage to a nation, whtn the 
people of it can borrow money at a low 
intereft, for then they may borrow it and 
employ it, either in trade or agriculture, 
and get thereby fufficient to live upon, 
befides paying the intereft: but fuch is the 
general want of money in France, that it 
is with more difficulty procured there at fix 
per cent, intereft, than in England at fbun 

Having 
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Having given your Lordfliip in the 
foregoing, only a brief and concife view 
of the riches of the French nation, I ftiall, 
as foon as my health and time will per- 
mit, fend you a particular eftimate of the 
prefcnt ftate of the monied intereft in 
France, the circumftances of their national 
debt, and every thing that is immediately 
relative to their revenues^ their finances, 
and their refources of government for 
as the real ftrength and power of rival 
nations is beft known by a comparifon of 
their revenues and refources^ your Lord-* 
fliip*s friends will th^n be convinced, that 
the prefent flate of the finances of France 
is in a more deranged and exhaufted con- 
dition, than even the ftate of its landed 
intereft ; tod yet, by the fuperior addrefs 
and ambitioil of the minifter, the French 
|klll keep up the appearances of a for* 
midable power, but which can impo& 
upon thofe only who are eafily deluded, 
and take appearances for realities. 

Celebrated as the. French nation hath 
beea in fome periods of the laft century, 
for minifter& of fupenor addreis aad abi- 
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lities, none of them ever equalled their 
prefent chief : I ftiall therefore conclude 
this letter, by giving your Lordfliip a 
fliort defcription of the charafter and eon- 
duft of the prefent firft mihifter. 

He is a man of exceflive ambition and 
intrepidity, and of a moft refined ad- 
drefs ; and though brought up in a life 
of pleafui'e and diffipation in the army, 
and was, at the time he came into power,- 
unacquainted with the fii-ft rudiments of 
government^ yet, by the favour of his fo- 
vereign, he was entrufted to conduft both 
the late war, and the late peace. Born 
of a family in Lorrain, more diflinguiflied 
for its antiquity, than Its opulence ; he, 
foon after he came * into power, furpafled 
all the other nobles in fplendoift* and pro- 
fufion ; and became in a little time fo in- 
toxicated with pomp and oftentation, as 
brought upon him the enAry and hatred 
of all ranks of his fellow-fubjefts. With 
a fuccefs never equalled by the great Rich-» 
Keu himfelf, he hath trampled under foot 
the power and jealoufy of all the prineeai 
of the blood 5 the difcontents of the ar-^ 

my 5 
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my ; the complaints of the hydra-headeij 
clergy, and the refentments of all the 
^coUeftive bodies of men in the whole 
kingdom. Equally fucccfsful in extri- 
cating his-coumry out of a moft unfortu- 
nate war, as in framing a formidable con- 
federacy of all the princes, of the blood of 
Bourbon into one family-compaft, and re- 
conciling the jealoufy and hatred that had 
long fubfifted between the courts of Vi- 
enna and Verfailles, he now enjoys in full 
pofleffion, a power, with which he would, 
like Louis, the fourteenth, infult all Eu- 
rope, but that he is cohfcious, the refour- 
ces of his country are too much exhaufted, 
to fupport his boundlefs ambition in any 
lexpenfive projefts. 

I have the honour to be,^ 
My Lord, 
Your Lordlhip*5, 

Pa POST- 
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POSTSCRIPT, 

^^anielctL, Feb. 6, 1770^ 

IT is now more than two months, fince 
I firft fat down tq write your Lordfhip 
the above letter, but the frequent inter- 
vals of ba4 health, have, till now, pr^ven^ 
ted my finifhing ^t. 

I well remember, it was an obfervation 
your Lordfli^p frequently made, during 
your refidence on this fide the water, that 
the happinefs of every ftate, particularly o^ 
thof^fkates, where the fovcreigns are abfo- 
lute, intirely depends on the pcrfonal cha- 
rafters of thofe n:ien who are principal ac* 
tors in the affairs ofg^vernment: it may bft 
allowed me then to remark, that fpme of 
tbc moft judicious men in this coyntry, 
who lived in the time of the regency, and* 
with whom I frequently converfe, pretcnc^ 

t9 
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fo ftnd a ftrange refemblance in the chsb^ 
rafters of the prefent chief minifter^ ai\d 
the late regent of France. 

The adminiftrations of both, ir is cerr 
tain, form very interefting periods in the 
hiftory of this country. 

The prefent chief minifter of France, 
they fay^ without the knowledge or the 
fagacity of a profound ftatefman, has 
ventured upon a career of fiich delpotick 
conduft, as the moft. intrepid of their 
former arbitrary minifters, would have 
trembled ^t: fo great, they add, is Wa 
contempt for the wife maxims of policy, 
tranfmitted down by his predeceflbrs in 
power, that like the regent, h? is alone 
guided by the influence of power, and 
events and occurrences as they happen. 

But this pretended refemblance, it muft 
in charity be fuppofed, is ftronger in their 
political, than in. their private characters ; 
ibr if credit ipay be given to a nob^e 
Lord of our own nation, who, during his ' 
exile in this country, was often, it is faid, 
^hc regent's coinpapip^i in his nofturnal 

revels. 
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revels, he was not a pattern of the 
ftriftfft virtue. 

The fucceffor (fays this noble Lord *) 
to Louis the fourteenth of France, not to 
the throne, but to thefovereign power, was 
a mere rake, with fome wit, but no mo* 
jrals I nay, with fo little regard to them, 
chat he made therp a fubjeA of ridicule ii| 
(difcourfe, and appeared in his whole con^ 
duft, more profligate, if diat could be, 
than he was in principle/* 

The prefenp chief minifter of France, 

too ftrong in power to attend to the rc- 
mpnftrances of the parliaments, or the 
murmurs and complaints of the people, 
purfues thofe objefts of adminiftration, 
which caprice, folly, or the convenience 
of the prefent moment alone diftates. 

It was thought by all the fober think-r 
4ng men in the nation, a violent exertion 
of power, when in the month of Decern- 
\Kr one thoufajtid fcven hundred and fixty 

four^ 

^ Solingbroke'fi idea of 9 patriot kinig* 
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fout, the national creditors were defraud- 
ed of ten per cent, of the intereft of that 
money, which under all the legal forms 
. of the Gonftitution, had been lent to the 
king to fupportthe flate in its wants, and 
diftrefles. 

That tax of ten per cent, was laid under, 
a plaufible pretence of forming a caifla^ 
d'amortifement, to liquidated and pay ofF 
the debt of the ft ate, but tho* it has not pro- 
duced lefs than fix hundred thoufand pound* 
fterling a year, fo far from being employed 
to the ufe of its iriftitution, it has been 
profufely fquandefed away in afts of ge- 
nerofity, to fupport the brilliant diflSpati- 
ons of the needy dependants of the court ^ 
and the king, by an edidt of the laft- 
month, hajs now, for eight years, appro- 
priated it to pay his own perfonal debts/ 
When that caiflfe d^amortifement was c- j 
ftabliflied, M. De L'Averdy, the late 
comptroller 1 geiSeral of the finances, a 
member, and great favourite in the par- 
liament of Paris, for the aftivity he had' 
fliewn in the deftruftion of the jcfuits,^ 

then 
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then had fo much influence with thc'couffi 
as to procure a committee out of the bo- 
dy of the parliament to be the truftecs, 
and adminiftrators of the new finking 
funds, indepeodant of the minifters of the 
court but fuch is the fedu'ftion and in- 
fluence of the court of Verfailles, that the 
committee itfelf, foon became as obfcqui- 
Ous courtiers as the minifter could wifli. 
, But the operation of the finances in the 
month of December, one thoufand feveii 
hundred and fixty four, violent and ar- 
bitrary as it was, is now buried in obli- 
vion, by the greater defpotifm of fome 
late arrets which have caufed a ftrangc- 
confternation amongft all the creditors of 
the ftatc. 

. By the arret of the eighteenth day oi 
th^ laft month, it dcprhres of any future 
advantages, the proprietors and fucceffor* 
of all the tontines, exifting from the year 
170^ to that of 1759 included, whicK 
proprietors are now limited to receive their 
^uities only, without any encreafc from 
rfie death of others.. 
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By the arret of January the 20th, thofe 
debts which were borrowed by the king, 
under all the legal forms, at five per cent, 
intereft, are now, by an aft of power, for 
the future, to be only paid at two and a 
half per cent, without offering to the na- 
tional creditors, their original debt, if 
they were not fatisfied with a reduction of 
.the intereft. 

The laft arret, which this day appeared, 
dated January the 29th, is a tax upon 
the penfions paid by the king ; thofe a- 
mounting to the fum of fi,x hundred livres, 
fliall pay a tax of two fjiillings in the 
pound i thofe from fix to twelve hundred 
livres, half a crawn •, thofe from twelve 
to eighteen hundred, four fhillings ; and 
thofe of two thoufand four hundred livres 
and upwards, fliall pay fix fliillings in the 
pound. 

The arret, my Lord, of January the 
20th, has thrown the whole nation into a 
confternation, not to be exprefTed, and 
bcfides the injury done to private indivi- 
duals, has laid the axe to the root of their 

future 
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future credit, for now, to ufe an expreC- 
fion of the judicbus Montefquieu, ** they 
have cut down the tree to gather the 
fruit.'* 

Thefe arrets, cruel and delpotic as they 
are, is only a prelude to fome others, 
which are daily expefted to appear, and 
which, from the diftrefles of the Hate, and 
the caprice, of the minifters, may, per- 
haps, be as tyrannical as that deteftable 
edift, thundered out by the late regent 
in the year 1719, by which every private 
citizen in the ftate, was compelled, under 
fain of deaths to bring into the king's 
treafury. whatever fums of money he was 
poflcffed of, that exctfeded five hundred 
livres. 

Already five edifts and arrets, concern- 
ing a reform, and regulations in tlieir fi- 
nances, have appeared, during the courfe 
of the laft month ; and ten more relative 
to the fame fubjeft, are expefted within a 
few months more ; the next edift, it is 
prefumcd, will be a tax upon coaches, 
livery-fervants, upon parks, and hunting . 

forefts i 
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fbrefts ; which hitherto, with moft of the 
other t)bjea:s of luxury, have efcaped any 
contribution to the expences of govern- 
ment ; the particulars of the future edidls 
and arrets, and the efFefts they will, pro- 
duce, ftiall be the fubjeft of a future let- 
ter-, till then, my Lord, once more, 
adieu. 



FINIS, 
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